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SIXTH OF A SERIES: The Story of Quality Athletic Shoe Construction ... 


Why 
You Get the _ 


FINEST 


When You Specify 


SELECTED SPRING STEEL PLATES 


N athletic shoes, steel plates support cleat or spike 
= fixtures and help maintain a balanced distribution of 
) weight on these fixtures. There is a difference, however, 
_ between the type of steel plates used in ordinary athletic 
shoes and those used in quality RIDDELL shoes. 
PERFORMANCE RATED SPRING STEEL 3 
The plates for RIDDELL shoes are made from finest quality 
spring steel that is exactingly tempered for maximum 
flexibility and durability. The careful selection of steel 
and special tempering process also produces plates that 
are extremely light in weight—oa factor of great im- 
portance in athletic shoes. ALL RIDDELL plates are thoroughly 
tested to meet rigid standards for high performance. 
THREE BASIC PLATES 
Pilates are employed where fixtures are required. For 
example, in RIDDELL PX Football Shoes there are 3 plates: 
The sole plate, the heel plate and the BALL CLEAT RE- 
INFORCEMENT PLATE. This latter plate is a patented and 
exclusive RIDDELL feature. It is designed to give added 
support and traction to the cleats positioned at the ball 
of the foot since these cleats bear an important burden 
when the weight of the body is shifted from the heel of 
the foot to the toe 
PREPARATION AND ASSEMBLY 
ALL RIDDELL plates are die cut to exact size ond width 
of the shoe for which they are intended. The fixture holes 
ore pre-stamped through the plates to assure utmost ac- 


Coaches and athletes throughout the nation for more 


curacy of the cleat assemblies and prevent cracking of 
plotes. Trained craftsmen skillfully tack each plate, by 
hand, into correct position on the shoe. 


Selected spring steel plates are found in all RIDDELL 


_ Football Shoes, Track Shoes and Style RB Baseball Shoe. 
They cre another important feature of finer quality shoes 
designed to provide perfect balance and prevent injury 
ond fatigue to the wearer. 


FRI @LL inc. 


1259 NORTH WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


than a quarter century have recognized this singular 
quality that has become synonymous with the name 
RIDDELL. 

When purchasing or recommending athletic shoes, 
remember, to be sure of the Finest . . . you can rely 
on RIDDELL! 


| Makers of the famous 
Safety Suspension Helmet 


Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 


& 
» 
be BALL CLEAT 
PLATE 
HEEL PLATE 
NOTE: \ 
Ball Cleat Reinforcement 
oa Plate Tacked in Position 
Beneath Sole Plate 
SPRING STEEL PLATES 
TACKED IN PLACE 


sure-fingered ball-handling — 


@ Pitch-outs, hand-offs, target passes — today’s 
game puts a special premium on sure-fingered 
ball-handling — makes the famous Spalding 
J5-V an even greater standout over the field. 
It’s the overwhelming choice for leading classics 
and bowl games, 
Coaches say no other ball compares with the 
J5-V for ease, accuracy and confidence in hand- 
ling. Specially selected leather, tanned by an 
exclusive Spalding process gives J5-V its distinc- 
tive “feel”, its deep-pebbled sure-grip surface. 
Superior workmanship, laboratory controls 


- guarantee perfect balance, rugged dependability. 
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BAT TENNIS 

DECK TENNIS 

HOCKEY 

SHUFFLEBOARD 

See Your Dealer 

Ask him to show you the 
new Sportcraft 1953 catalog. 
Write for free copies of rules’ book- 
lets for Badminton, Deck Tennis, 

‘ > Shuffleboard, Table Tennis, Bat Ten- 

: 4 nis; and the address of your nearest 

dealer carrying Sportcraft Equip- 


215 Fourth New N.Y. 
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** Action-Styled”’ to fit right, feel 
sharp always—designed, cut 


5, 


Uniforms are unquestionably . . . 
“The Finest In The Field!’’ 


; 
| 
ci 
Li 
As in every baseball season before, the growing 
list of best-dressed teams wearing Rawlings Uni- 
forms will be greater than ever in 
eee Bie Perfectly logical! Because Rawlings Uniforms are 
famous everywhere for their matchless styling, 
- a superb materials, skillful tailoring and sturdy 
: — fo ee to keep their shape from the season’s first play 
to the last—to stay new through repeated clean- 
tsk Your Dealer 
Sa. 
te show you Rawlings famous Ha 
“HALL OF FAME FLANNEL” Uniforms 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. : 
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Get yourself Lenthéric’s new 70° Deodorant Powder. 
Easy to use—handy non-breakable plastic squeeze 
bottle. Absorbent and mildly antiseptic. Keeps you 
fresh hours after showers. Available at better drug 
or department stores. For further information write 
Lenthéric, 673 Sth Ave. Att: Sports. Dept. 
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9 
bring the locker room into the living room | 
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Platoons, about face! 


S INCE Black Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 14, our desk has been 
deluged with sympathy cards 
lamenting the blow that has laid 
two-platoon football in its grave. If 
you follow this corner, you know 
that we loved the deceased. We be- 
lieve it made for better, faster, more 
exciting football, that it gave twice 
as many boys a chance to play, and 
that it made for a safer game. 

Before donning sackcloth and 
ashes, however, we’d like to see how 
the world gets on without it. After 
all, the guardians of the code didn’t 
kill the free sub rule out of per- 
verseness. Their only thought was 
to reduce the enormous operational 
costs which were bankrupting the 
football programs of many small 
colleges. 

If the new rule succeeds in this 
purpose, we’ve got to be for it. If 
it doesn’t, then our rules men have 
laid an egg. For our coaches—who 
overwhelmingly (4 to 1) endorsed 
the free-sub rule—are posing some 
loaded questions: 


1. With the return to iron-man 
football, will coaches be able to 
maintain their squads’ interest the 
way they could when there were 
22 “regulars,” at least two captains, 
sundry specialists, and innumerable 
opportunities for substitution? 

2. Won't the new rule slow down 
such exciting offenses as the T and 
the spread? Will the boys be able 
to keep running, driving, faking— 
applying constant pressure on the 
opponents—when they’ll also be 
obliged to play defense? 

3. Since the longer a boy plays, 
the more susceptible he becomes to 
accident, won’t the new rule lead to 
increased injuries? 

4. Will it be possible to retain 
the quality of the modern game 
without doubling the necessary 
practice time? In short, if it took a 
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| coaching staff 10 hours a week to 


teach a boy the myriad skills and 
patterns involved in a modern of- 
fense OR defense, won’t it take 20 
hours to teach the boy BOTH of- 
fense and defense? 

5. How about the small T quar- 
terback, the tall, light end, the place 
kicking specialist, the light but fast 
lineman, all of whom were em- 
ployed so advantageously in offen- 
sive platoons: Do we sit them on 
the bench for use as minute men, 
or do we “take a chance” and use 
them on defense, too—thus expos- 
ing them to injury? 

6. If football is supposed to be 
an educational experience, as prac- 
tically every football man claims it 
is, can a dollars-and-cents reason be 
considered enough justification for 
withholding this experience from as 
many boys as possible? 

As we said before, we’re going 
to keep an open mind until the final 
returns are in. Meanwhile, we wish 
some of the rule’s founding fathers 
would refrain from cluttering up 
the sidelines with nonsense like “the 
new rule will make for a better 
football game than we ever had, 


especially among small colleges.” 


Do they mean a “better” game for 


the spectators—on the grounds that | 


“the constant stream of players on 
and off the field was confusing and 
decreased interest in the game?” 

That’s claptrap. Since when has 
the average fan cared anything 
about who makes the blocks and 
tackles? He’s never had eyes for 
anyone but the runners, passers, and 
pass receivers—and these players 
are always in there on offense. 

And what’s so confusing about 
a simple change in teams? Is there 
a child under three who can’t un- 
derstand that one team plays offense 
and another plays defense, and that 
the teams switch whenever posses- 
sion is los~ or gained? 


We don’t think there'll be a per- 
ceptible difference in the brand of 
football next fall. Only the real 
football fan will notice the subtle 
deceleration in pace, miss the crisp 
blocking and tackling from start to 
finish, and the perfection of the 


specialists. | 
A GOOD BREAKFAST 


ie ISN’T exactly a secret that the — 
breakfast habits of our teen-age 
youngsters leave plenty to be de- 
sired. Many kids skip breakfast alto- 
gether, and still more bolt down in- 
adequate meals. | , | 
Since this produces a lowering of — 
physical stamina and a consequent 
drop in learning ability, it naturally 
is a source of deep concern to nutri-. 
tionists, teachers, and parents. 
That’s why the American Bakers 
Association rates a loud locomotive. 
The good bread people are making 
February and March better break- 
fast months, and their program will 
extend right into the school field - 


where it will be aided and abetted 


by Scholastic Magazines and Prac- — 
tical Home Economics. 

Selected schools in Chicago, Min-~ 
neapolis, and Fort Wayne will be the 
scene of demonstration breakfasts, 
with student representatives’ from | 
each home room attending the break- — 


fast and reporting back to their 


classes. The meal itself will be 


planned by the local PTA and the —_ 


school home eco department—and 
will be underwritten by the local 
baker. 


To lend additional substance to — 


the meal, both the home eco teacher 


and the school coach—yes, sir!—will ~ 


present short talks on the impor- 
tance of breakfast. . 

This “Good Breakfast Means Good _ 
Morning” program represents a pret- 
ty wonderful service to our schools 
and students, and its nice to know 
that it will probably be extended to 
cover the entire nation next year. 
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High percentage of success in tough clinical tests! 
Athlete’s foot has rugged competition in OCTOFEN., . 
¥ Powerful (but gentle) OCTOFEN LIQUID kills Tricho- 
phyton mentagrophytes, the most common fungus causing 
athlete’s foot, in 2 minutes flat by laboratory test! 
Fmany cases, Come clears the condition in a week! 
That’s why it’s called the ion” for athlete’s foot. 
Non-irritating, greaseless and quicRa@drying! 


YOU CAN’T BEAT A 2-WAY ATTACK! 


Many specialists recommend a liquid treatmen@followed 
by a powder application. This prolongs the lic 
fungicidal activity—helps keep feet dry—a great 
_in avoiding reinfection! Soothing OCTOFEN POWDEE 
contains silica gel with amazing moisture absorbency 

to help keep feet extra dry. It’s smooth, non-caking 
’ and provides long antifungal action. Cools, comforts 
tender, irritated feet, as it curbs foot odors! 


8-HYDROX IN BOTH! 
Ost potent anti- 


007 


Powder are approve 
National Foot Health Ce 


COACHES— 
TRAINERS— 


Free samples of OCTOFEN and 
literature are yours on request! 


Write Dept. SC 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. ea 
Connecticut 


| 
| 
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Migal agents yet discovered! 
LIQUID 
Liquid @& 
i! 
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PRING baseball is a hazardous 
undertaking at most northern 
high schools. The elements con- 

spire against it, and coaches who 
feel responsible for the welfare of 
their boys find it difficult to provide 
sufficient training. 

As a result, many coaches go into 
their first game with less than a 
week’s practice either indoors or 
out. This wholly inadequate prepa- 
ration may well prove fatal not only 
to the team but to the boy with the 
ability and ambition to play big 
league ball. He will suffer from in- 
adequate fundamental drill and im- 
proper physical fitness, and he may 
wind up with a permanently dam- 
aged throwing arm. 

The tragedy is that this can be 
avoided. It isn’t necessary to field a 
poorly trained, poorly conditioned 
team even in early spring. The an- 
swer lies in a well-organized prac- 
tice program in the school gym. 

Of course the gym can’t substitute 
for the great outdoors. But when 
you have no choice, you must ex- 
ploit every possibility to the great- 
est advantage. 

Several problems will arise in 
planning early practice in the gym. 
Some of the more important of these 
include: 

1. Inadequate space. No matter 
how much space is available inside, 
it’s never quite enough. But it can 
be made to do. (The practice plans 
that will be recommended later on 
are being successfully employed in 
a gym about 50 feet wide by 65 feet 
long. This certainly can be classified 
as a small gym.) : 

2. When to start practice. To get 
the best results, it’s desirable to 
start practice at least four weeks 
before the first game. The first week 
might be set aside for the prospec- 
tive pitchers and catchers, and the 
balance of the time for the entire 
team. : 

_ 3. How to select a team. Twenty- 
five boys are about the maximum 
that can be handled in a small gym, 
and it’s much easier to work with 
18 or 20. This group might be made 
up of previous letter-winners, or 
perhaps a preliminary week might 
be utilized to select candidates of 
unknown ability. Some coaches in- 
vite members from the past sum- 
mer’s American Legion team. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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aseball Practice 


By WALTER GILLETT 
Coach, Wayland (Mich.) Union School 
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High Jumping 


Tips for Jumpers by W. Harold O'Connor, concora mass.) 4.5. 


any high jump instructions 

are likely to race at the bar 
as though afraid it will topple off 
before they can get there, and then 
try to clear it wjth the old scissors 
kick. 
A few boys will run from the cen- 
ter and try to propel their entire 
bodies straight over the bar. Some 
will even sprint to the bar and try 
a more or less modified dive. 

Very few boys will set up any sort 
of take-off mark, and you will have 
to teach them how to do it. But the 
- real job comes in convincing the be- 
ginner that he isn’t a sprinter head- 
ing for the tape or a broad -jumper 
gathering momentum for the pro- 
pulsion over the pit. 

The boy must be convinced that 
a speedy approach is more often a 
handicap than a help. I usually lead 
the neophyte to the bar and, placing 
my finger and thumb across the inch 
or so of the bar’s width, I ask him 
just how much speed he would need 
to carry his body across that space 


Me boys who’ve never had 


if the bar were on the ground a 
couple of feet from his take-off. 

I then emphasize that he doesn’t 
have to drive his body any farther 
horizontally when the bar is sus- 
pended in midair. It’s still the same 
width. His job is to lift his body 
above the bar. His momentum will 
then take him across that inch of 
wood or metal, provided he moves 
his arms, legs, and hips out of the 
way. 

Because the coordination of mo- 
tions above the bar depends upon 
split-second timing, the jumper must 
give himself every possible instant 
of reserve so that he can roll or lift 
his body away before his forward 
motion brings him into the cross- 
bar. 

The boy who sprints in at full 
speed is driving his body forward so 
fast that he’ll often hit the bar be- 
fore his body has had a chance to 
get above it. Assuming that you’re 
teaching him either the stomach 
roll or the regular Western roll, 
he’ll strike the bar before he can 


roll or kick his legs to get them out 
of the way. 

Many of our country’s best jump- 
ers seem almost to hang in the air 
above the bar. It’s obvious that they 
concentrate upon upward rather 
than forward motion. I like to en- 
courage a boy to jump up beside the 
bar rather than across it. If he can 
concentrate on that, he’ll allow him- 
self more time for the necessary 
body motions above the bar itself. 

Where your jumper really needs 
to save time is in that too brief in- 
stant that he hangs in space above 
the bar, not in his approach. 

One of the best ways to teach a 
boy the unimportance of a speedy 
approach is to have him stand just 


a few yards away from the stand- 


ards and practice two-step jumping. 
You can’t beat this as a means of 
teaching him to spring upward 
rather than forward and to coordi- 
nate body motions above the bar. 
Once he’s grasped the significance 
of this, you can let him go back to 
(Continued on page 48) 
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STRADDLE FORM 


By KEN WIESNER’ 


Styles and Skills 


R the past several years, the 
Michigan staff has been quite 
interested in the possibilities of 

the straddle (belly roll) style of 
high jumping. We believe that the 
first man to clear better than 7’ will 
probably be a straddle jumper— 
despite the fact that Walt Davis, the 
Olympic champion, has approached 
the magic height with the Western. 
We feel that the straddle enables 


the athlete to get the most out of his 


natural ability. By way of small il- 
lustration: We’ve had four men in 
our track history clear 6-7 or better. 
One man did it with the Eastern roll, 
two men with the Western roll, and 
one man with the straddle style. 
Since the man who cleared 6-7 with 
the straddle possessed less natural 
ability than the others, we feel that 


- it was the mechanics of the form 
- that enabied him to clear that height. 


Isolated cases such as this never 
prove a point. But our opinion has 
been further crystallized by hun- 
dreds of feet of slow motion movies 


of the world’s great jumpers. While 
FEBRUARY, 1953 


Straddle Jumping by Don Canham, micrigan- 


‘many of our own best jumpers (in- 


cluding Milt Mead, 6-7%) continue 


' to use the Western roll, we feel that 


the Warmerdam of the high jump 
will use the straddle. 

In our opinion, the Eastern style 
is the least efficient. Our moving 
pictures of Albritton, Walker, Steers, 
Stewart, Wiesner, Phillips, and 
Walt Davis convince us that it re- 
quires a higher center of gravity to 
clear, say, 6-6 with the Western roll 
than it does with the straddle style. 

It appears advantageous, however, 
to learn the Western roll first. This 


seems necessary to assist the jumper 


in learning to take off directly over 
his take-off foot. This is particularly 
true of high school jumpers. The 
Western roll will not only enable 
them to go higher but will implant 
the sound fundamentals so essential 
to good straddle jumping. 


This is an edited, slightly expanded ver- 

Collegiate Track Coaches Assn. in 1950, 
and printed in its Annual Clinic Notes. 


Another thing: Not all fine athletes — 
can learn the complicated straddle 
style, and each year finds many po- 
tentially fine Western rollers turn- 
ing in just average performances 
with a straddle that their anatomical 
development simply prevents them . 
from mastering. 

Boys learning the straddle style 
(and even experienced performers) 
tend to lean into the bar at the take- 
off. Since the weight isn’t over the 
take-off foot, maximum lift cannot 
be obtained. The Western roll mini- 
mizes the tendency to lean into the 
bar. That’s why we find better take- 
offs with this style and why we like 


* to have a boy learn the Western roll 
before he tries to straddle. 


For the sake of simplicity, we'll 
list the most important fundamen- 
tals at each stage of the straddle 
style. Since all boys aren’t cast from 
the same mold, these principles 
aren’t hard and fast rules. Neither 
are they the only methods of teach- 
ing the straddle. But they have 

Continued on page 54) 
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OME baseball men gasped, oth- 


ers guffawed when Branch 
Rickey, then head of the Brook- 
lyn organization, set up what 
amounted to a baseball college at 
Vero Beach, Fla., several years ago. 

The consensus of veteran base- 
ball men, upon learning that Rickey 
had both the raw rookie and the 
established star attending lectures 
and blackboard talks, was that 
“You can’t teach baseball that- way.” 

Vero Beach was renowned, even 
infamous, for its bulletin boards, 
lectures, schedules, instructors with 
clipboards, pitching machines, and 
mass production, system. 

Rickey was breaking baseball tra- 
dition. The game never had been 
taught that way, despite the peren- 
nial complaint that many players 
reaching the majors have never 
been properly schooled in the fun- 
damentals. 

In making the break, Rickey sim- 
ply was borrowing techniques long 
used in other sports, principally 
football and basketball, where 
chalk talks and diagrams are the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Success of the Rickey system so- 
bered the doubting thomases and 
his ideas are now being imitated 
throughout organized baseball. But 
why did Rickey’s innovation cause 
such a sensation, when it stem- 
med largely from teaching methods 


Baseball and 


used in other sports? Why the 
snickering when the fact remains 
that baseball is the poorest taught 
major sport in America—and that 
holds true on every level of play, 
irom sandlot to major league. 
Drop in on any high school foot- 
ball practice and you'll see the 
coach, often with an assistant or 
two, drilling hour after hour on ba- 
sic fundamentals—blocking, tack- 
ling, signal drills, etc. In early sea- 
son, he'll present a number of 
blackboard talks, going over plays 


and techniques, and he may spend 


hours on the finer points—for ex- 
ample, teaching guards how to pull 
out of the line. - 

A similar picture will be seen 
during basketball drills. Here again, 


BILLY COX 
FIELDING A ROLLER 


The ease, grace, and rhythm that 
make Cox the game’s greatest third 
baseman are demonstrated in this se- 
avence showing him coming in on a 
medium sveed roller. He fields the ball 
directly under his head, as he comes 
to a beautifully balanced spread po- | 
sition. He scoops the ball up and in 
the same rhythmic motion executes a 
skipping-hop step toward first. Hav- 
ing the time, he throws with a full 
overhand motion. 


most coaches have made an ex- 
haustive study of the game and im- 
part their knowledge by both lec- 
tures and drills. 

Now let’s look at an average high 
school baseball team. Generally, the 
coach will have ho assistants. Yet 
he’ll have more men to handle than 
the basketball tutor and should 
have as much instruction in mind 
as the multi-manned football staff. 

Often the coach is the same fel-. 
low who handles football and bas- 
ketball. But, though he may know 
his football and basketball back- 
wards and forwards, chances are 
he’ll be shaky on baseball. 

Admittedly, the baseball coach 
faces a difficult task in teaching the 
fundamentals—there are so many 
of them: so different in nature. Many 


of the skills require such excep- 


tional coordination that they’re 
more difficult to assimilate than 
football and basketball skills. 
However, my point is that the 
players cannot assimilate anything 


’ they’re not exposed to. Like any 


other sport, baseball can be broken 
down into basic components and 
each carefully taught to the player. 
When put together, these make for 
a superior player. Though no 
amount of teaching ever will re- 
place natural ability, it will elimi- 
nate bad habits, false movements, 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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PART 4, PINNING HOLDS 


F all the pinning holds, or falls, 
available to the wrestler, the 
half-nelson is by far the most 
popular and effective. In our gym 
classes, we attempt to familiarize 
the students with all five units of 
the nelson series, as shown on the 
left. 

In demonstrating this series, we 
always work from the top left side 
in order to facilitate instruction with 


large groups. 


hand is placed on the far side of the 
head with the fingers spread. The 
right hand is shifted to a position 
under the near arm and around the 
wrestler’s own wrist with a full- 
fingered grip. From this position, 
the athlete can exert downward 
pressure with the left hand when 
moving to the front of the opponent 
to turn him over. The quarter- 
nelson is also a good counter for a 
leg drop from the standing position. 

Half-nelson (No. 2): A common 
error is executing a half-nelson is 
to place the hand at the base of the 
neck and the arm under the oppo- 
nent’s shoulder. Since these are two 
of the stronger areas of the~-body, 
the wrestler who attempts to use his 
arm as a lever on these two large 
muscle areas is only handicapping 
himself. 

The aggressor must work his arm 
under the opponent’s upper arm and 
place his hand on the far side of the 
crown of the head, with the fingers 
spread. From this position, the ag- 


Wrestling 


By A. G. SIDAR, Jr., Asst. Wrestling Rutgers. Univessiy 


Quarter-nelson (No. 1): The left 


gressor’s hand pulls the head under 

as the arm pries the man’s arm 

away in turning him to his back. 
Partial % nelson (No. 3): In this 


hold, the left hand is placed on the 


far side of the opponent’s hand and 
the right hand is moved under his 
body to lock up in the wrestler’s 
grip at the far side of his head. Note 
that the shoulder is under the op- 
ponent’s body. 

From the partial % nelson, a fall 
can be obtained by straddling the 
man’s near leg with your knee and 
pulling the head under until he’s 
held in a jacknife position on his - 
back. 

% nelson (No. 4): As in the half- 
nelson, the hand is placed under the 
man’s near arm and on the far side 
of his head. The right hand moves 
under the body to lock up in a 
wrestler’s grip on the far side of the 
head. The same jackknife type pin- 
ning hold can be worked from the 
% nelson by straddling the near leg 
and pulling the head under. 

Fall nelson (No. 5): Though il- 
legal in high school and college 
competition, since it can easily lead 
to injury, this hold is demonstrated 
in gym classes so that it can be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the 
series. 

The left hand is placed under the 
opponent’s near arm and to the top 
of his head. The right arm reaches 
across the man’s back, under his far 
arm, and to the top of the head to 
join hands in the wrestler’s grip. 
The maneuver is nothing more than 
the joining of two half-nelsons. It is 
sometimes called a double-nelson. 

After this series is demonstrated 
and practiced, a “Simon Says” game 
can be played using all five of the 
nelsons from the referee’s position. 
Those who err can be made to pay 
a penalty such as a number push-— 
ups, sit-ups, etc. 
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q THE CRADLE 


7a cradle is started with the op- 

ponent lying on his stomach or 
side. In No. 1 a cross-face has been 
applied to lock the man’s head 
against his shoulder. Note the tight, 
full-fingered grip on the upper arm. 

The opponent’s head is now forced 
toward his legs, and in No. 2 the 
right arm has moved under the 
man’s right leg. From here, the leg 
is lifted toward the head so that the 
wrestler can lock his arms (No. 3). 

When this lock-up is completed, 
the opponent is tipped onto his back 
by rocking him over the leg (No. 4). 
As the man is forced to his back, the 
arms are tightened and the far leg 
hooked to prevent him from rock- 
ing to freedom (No. 5). 

By the i\umbers: 

1. Cross-face and drive head to- 
ward legs. 

2. Hook arm under leg and drive 
leg toward head to lock arms. 

3. Rock opponent over leg and on 
to his back. 
4. Tighten arms and scissor free 
leg. | 


GUILLOTINE > 


guillotine, also commonly 
called the “crucifix” or “twitch- 
er,” is initiated from the cross-body 
ride (see November issue). From 
this ride position, the opponent’s 
arm is lifted (No. 1) and placed be- 
hind the aggressor’s head (No. 2). 

The aggressor now grasps the 
man’s head with both hands (No. 3) 
and pulls it toward himself while 
controlling the opponent’s leg with 
his leg scissors. The opponent’s hips 
are then forced away by an arching 
of the back (No. 4). This produces a 
twisting action on the spinal col- 
umn, which virtually immobilizes 
the man in a fall position. 

By the numbers: . 

1. Cross-body ride. 

2. Pull man’s arm over head and 
grasp his head. 


3. Pull head toward you and force . 


body away with hips. 

It may be well to repeat at this 
point that it’s essential to subject the 
class to a calisthenic period of large 
muscle and stretching exercises be- 
fore starting actual wrestling in- 
struction, and that only two or, at 
most, three maneuvers should be 
presented to the class in any 30 to 
40 minute gym period. 
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_@& HALF-NELSON AND CROTCH 


= half-nelson in itself isn’t an effective pinning 

hold. It must be used in combination with an arm, 
the body, or a leg to be effective. Of these combina- 
tions, the half-nelson and crotch is the most used and 
the best. 

In No. 1, the wrestler has flattened his opponent 
to the mat and has placed his left hand on the far 
side of the head, with the fingers spread wide. The 
right arm is controlling the man’s near leg from un- 
derneath. 

In No. 2, the opponent’s head is being pulled under 
and his upper arm forced away as the half-nelson is 


FROM the figure-4 scissors demonstrated in the No- 
vember article on breakdowns and rides, a fall can 
be attained by adding a half-nelson. 

In No. 1 below, the leg scissors has been secured 
and the right arm has been placed under the man’s 
arm and to the far side of his head. 

In No. 2, the opponent is slowly forced over while 
held in the scissors. 

The nelson is now tightened and, as shown in No. 3, 
the opponent is permitted to turn slightly in the scis- 
sors so that the nelson can be further — to 
hold him on his back. 

By the numbers: 

1. Figure-4 scissors. 

2. Take half-nelson and slowly turn opponent. 

3. Let man turn slightly in scissors and tighten 
nelson as he’s rolled to his back. 


tightened. The aggressor’s near arm around the leg 
is helping drive the man on to his back. 

The nelson has been tightened completely in No. 3, 
and the hold on the leg is offering further insurance 
of control. The opponent is now in a position on his 
back from which it’s difficult to escape. The aggressor 
must remain perpendicular to his man with his feet 
spread wide apart to maintain his balance. 

By the numbers: 

1. Left hand under near arm and to the far side of 
opponent’s head. 

2. Right hand under near leg. 

3. Pull head in and lift leg. 

4. Tighten nelson as opponent turns to his back. 


SCISSORS AND HALF-NELSON w 


This concludes the writer’s four-part series of illus- 
trated articles covering all the basic techniques for 
beginning wrestling classes. 

No. 1 (October) covered Take-Downs; No. 2 (No- 
vember) covered Break-Downs and Rides; and No. 3 
(December) analyzed Escapes and Reversals. All these 
maneuvers can be taught to gym classes—as has been 
proven at Rutgers the past six years. 

(The author, who’s both freshman and assistant 
varsity coach at Rutgers University, is a former Scarlet 
grappler himself who lost only two bouts in his career. 
Upon graduation, he was appointed assistant coach and 
later attained the ranking of assistant propane in 
physical education. ) 
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acGregor 


isthe shoe 
Here's the finest light-weight, all-purpose shoe ever 
designed for football. | 
Better tif The reason is in the exclusive 

5F. Sturdy enough for both game and practice. Good- < 

| roo uppers, kangaroo lined, One-piece counter pocket : surpassed. 
; and backstay, leather counters. Cushioned rubber sock 


—a combination rarely found in one model. Notice 
the unmatched MacGregor craftsmanship and: the 


finest materials in both the Oxfords and High Uppers. - 

The 5F and A612, plus many other quality-built. | 
MacGregor football shoes in all price ranges, are sti > 
available from stock immediately. Check the 1953 Js 


Fall and Winter catalog for made-to-order models, 
too. Your MacGregor sporting goods dealer will x20 
glad to help make your selection. ~ 


A612. Companion shoe of the 5F in light-weight game 
oxfords. Goodyear welt, soft toe. Kangaroo uppers. 
Stitched straight shank. Outside counter pockets, leather 
counters, kangaroo lined vamp, oak leather treated sole 
with straight scored shank. Cushion rubber sock lining. 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


h 
4 
Flexible steel plates in soles. Entirely new light-weight : 
streamlined hexagon base cleats. Stock sizes: 6 to 12, 
&] inclusive. 2 “THE CHOICE OF THOSE WHO PLAY THE GAME" 
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Improving American 


Distance Running 


tolling the virtues of “fartlek” 

(the European method of train- 
ing for distance running) and ex- 
plaining how it might be adapted by 
high school coaches. I alleged that 
the increasing use of fartlek by our 
distance men might, before long, 
lead to U.S. supremacy in a field 
always dominated by Europeans. 

Now, after spending a summer in 
northern Europe—including two 
weeks at the Olympic Games — I’m 
convinced that catching those Euro- 
pean distance phenoms won’t be 
achieved simply by switching to 
fartlek. 

If we’re to compete on even terms 
with the Czechs, Swedes, Finns, 
Germans, British, and—if I read the 
future right—the Russians, it will 
involve a modification of some of 
our methods and, most important of 
all, a change in our philosophy. 

The great triumph of Horace 
Ashenfelter in the Olympic 3,000- 
meter steeplechase boosted Ameri- 
can distance running morale tre- 


[ March I wrote an article ex- 


- mendously. But it was slightly mis- 


leading. In the distances, we still 
came nowhere near matching our 
showing in the other events. 
Besides Ashenfelter’s first, the 
only other place we were able to 
win was Bob McMillen’s unexpected 
second in the 1,500. At 5,000 meters 
we were unable to put a single man 
into the final. In the 10,000 our 
standard-bearers finished 20th and 
21st. The marathon saw nothing 
better than 13th for an American. 
And these results were achieved 
by a squad of distance runners ac- 
claimed as the best we’ve ever had! 


— Qur boys gave everything they had. 


But they simply weren’t good 
enough to cope with the tremendous 
European competition. 

So our dilemma remains: Why 
can’t we produce distance runners 
of the quality and quantity of our 
‘sprinters, hurdlers, and field men? 
What, if anything, can we do about 
it? 
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_ As I said before, we must first 
change our philosophy. If we really 


want good distance runners, we | 
must build up a tradition that dis- 


tance running is important—as im- 
portant as the 100-yard dash, the 


pole vault, or the shot put. 


We coaches can do this by indoc- 
trinating our pupils and by seeing 
that writers and meet directors give 
more prominence to distance events. 
It’s true that the mile holds the spot- 
light at most big indoor meets, but 
this is the exception. 

In most high schools and many 
colleges, it’s the dashes, relays, and 
field everts which traditionally 
draw the most candidates for the 
team—and which bring the crowd to 
its feet at meets. The same specta- 
tors will sit back and chat or go out 
for refreshments while the two-mile 
race is being run. 


THE EUROPEAN ATTITUDE 


The difference in the European 
attitude was stunningly revealed to 
me on the very first day of Olympic 
competition. The running of the 
10,000 meters (six miles, plus) was 
a revelation. For the entire 29 min- 
utes of the race, the huge crowd of 
70,000 was in such a continual up- 
roar that you could hardly make 
yourself heard by the person next 
to you. 

Each national group was chanting 
cheers for its particular hero, and 
everytime one of the leaders would 
make a move the yelling hed a 
crescendo. Even cowbells and\sirens 
were in evidence. It was like Ebbets 
Field during a crucial inning in a 
world series or Municipal Stadium 
with Navy on Army’s one-yard line. 

Only a few hardy souls will go out 
for the mile or cross-country in 
most high schools. We must change 
this attitude if we’re to produce real 
distance runners. We must exploit 
every means to get more boys into 
these events. We could easily de- 


By DICK LACEY 
Coach, Pelham (N. Y.) High School 


velop stars of the Ashenfelter type 
if we really promoted distance run- 
ning as they do in Europe. 

Second, we should try to inculcate 
the idea that, development in dis- 
tance running is a long, slow, grad- 
ual process. We should strive for 
long-range results. 

I’m afraid that too many of our 
promising distance men are hot- 
house performers who bloom quick- 
ly and then fade. We coaches are 
probably to blame for this. We feel 
we must get a boy ready quickly 
for a comparatively short span of 
competition. 

A Swedish coach told me that they 
never let a youngster run more than 
1,000 meters (less than a mile) till 
after he is 18. As he matures, they 
build him up gradually to the longer 
distances. 

Consider the distance stars of the 
last Olympics. The incomparable 
Emil Zatopek is 30. His nearest pur- 


_suer, Alain Mimoun of France, is 


close to that age, as is Ashenfelter. 
Joseph Barthel of Luxembourg, the 
1,500 meter winner, is 25—not quite 
“ancient” but older than most Amer- 
ican milers when they stop running. 

Fred Wilt and Curtis Stone, our 
two best at five and 10,000 me- 
ters, who’ve occasionally done well 
against European competition, are 
pushing 30. 

Practically all the distance place 
winners at Helsinki were men in 
their late 20s’ or early 30’s. The 
British were the exception. They 
had some truly remarkable younger 
prospects. Gordon Pirie, who ran 
fourth in the 5,000 and tenth in the 
10,000, is only 21; and Chris Chat- 
away, who was leading the field into 
the very last turn of the 5,000 be- 
fore he fell, is only slightly older. 

We must, then, encourage our 
good high school and college dis- 
tance prospects to keep on running 
as long as they possibly can—not to 
stop as soon as they graduate. Again 
this involves a change of philosophy, 
for, traditionally, American runners 
have hung up their shoes after fin- 
ishing school. 

It CAN be done. After all, there’s 
no reason why an athlete, after fin- 
ishing school, cannot obtain as much 
pleasure and benefit from running 
as he can from, say, golf or tennis. 

In northern Europe, men don’t 
stop running when they reach 25 or 
30 or even 40. When their competi- 
tive days are over, they still run for 
exercise. 

The one difficulty we'll always 
encounter in getting our runners to 
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Niagara Massage 
Speeds Recovery 
of Injured Players 


Reduces and prevents injuries, relieves nervous 
tension, loosens taut muscles, helps prevent 
muscular atrophy after injury 


IAGARA of Adamsville, Pa. 
has developed a unique and 
efficient line of me- 
chanical massage pinent. A 
radically-design patented 
motor develops a revoluti 
three-way (horizontal-vertic 
circular) mechanical ulsation, 
This action is an invaluable aid 


After a season’s 


ee) High School, Football 


ch Chuck Mather stated, “We 
had. — injuries this season 
than any I can remember.”’ te 


a single Massillon 
a game because of a horse!) 
Howard Waite, Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh Panthers, is 
a pioneer in the use of Niagara 


e as a general conditioning 
as a method of reducing 


use on charle sprains, etc., 
the instant aw develop! 

The Orthopedic Ada is an 
accessory to the Unit. It 


TRIPLE TABLE for all-over massage, Cushions adjust to fit contours of body. 


PORTABLE SET Niagara Hand 
Unit and All-Purpose 


RALPH KINER demonstrates. how he uses 
his Portable Niagara Massage Settoloosen — 
taut muscles and ease pre-game tension. 


ORTHOPEDIC ADAPTOR used with Hand - 
Unit for spot massage on injured elbow, - 


knee, wrist, ankle, etc. 


The 2-Unit Portable Set (Hand’ 
Unit and Cushion) sells for only — 
$159. 00. The Orthopedic Adaptor, 


mere $22.50. The large pro 
sional Triple Table is $515.00. 


More and more of the top ath- Be 
the 


letic teams are 

value of Niagara as 

wonderful conditioning aid. 

you, too, are in in 

your teams with equip. 
equipment, write to 

Adamsville, Pa. You 

may send coupon, ‘below, for 

further information or place 


an order. 


NIAGARA. Dept. S-2 


(©) I wish to order the following: 
Portable Sets ($159.00) 
Orthopedic 

Triple Tables ($515.00) 


| Name 
Title per 


” for every trainer, is a 
fes- 


Send ‘Send me oo Magara 
athletes. 


I've attached shipping and billing instructions. j : 


& 
injured time —— athletes. 
Mr. Waite uses two Niagara Port- 
able Sets, an Orthopedic Adaptor, : 
* 
and a Triple Table. 
Dr. Harrison J. Weaver, of the . 
St. Louis Cardinals, has experi- | , 
enced outstanding success with 
Niagara in speeding 
the of fractures and cer- 
in stimulating circulation to aid _‘tain types of spinal injuries. {3 : 
in the healing of sprains, fractures, The Niagara Hand Unit and : . 
PL 
charley horses, and many other _ the All-Purpose Cushion are sold es 
; DC together as a portable set. This | 
; can be used right at the players’ se 
| bench where it is available for 
applies soothing, Denenicial mas- 
4 
sage direct to injured elbows, 
| knees, wrists, ankles, etc. 
| Prices of Niagara Mechanical a TUE 
Massage equipment are surpris- 
F assag ingly reasonable when compared 
ed 
| aid and to other therapeutic equipment. 
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continue after they've graduated 
and are working at steady jobs is 
lack of time to train. 

This is no problem to the north- 
ern Europeans. Their track season 
reaches its peak during the summer 
months when their supply of sun- 
light is almost unlimited. In Hel- 
sinki, Stockholm, Oslo, and Copen- 
hagen, I saw runners—young and 
old—training as late as nine or ten 
o’clock at night. It hardly gets dark 
at all. There’s a sort of deep twi- 
light between eleven and one. 
Nothing more. 

This means that during much of 
the track season your Finn, Swede, 
Norwegian, or Dane can quit work 
at five o’clock and still have five 
hours of daylight left for training. 

Next—and this ties in closely with 
the foregoing suggestion—we should 
try to build up our club program and 
provide more ‘opportunity for post- 
graduate training and competition for 
the many young runners who'd prob- 
ably continue to compete if they had 
the chance. 

In the New York area, for instance, 
it’s encouraging to note a considerable 
expansion of the A.A.U. track pro- 
gram. Development meets are being 
staged during the winter and even 
well into the summer when track ac- 
tivity used to be at a standstill. 

But there are many areas where 
once an athlete has finished school or 
college, it’s almost impossible for him 
to find anyone to train with or meets 
in which to compete. 


Among all the European runners 
with whom I talked while in Scandi- 
navia (or about whom I gathered 
information), I didn’t discover a single 
one who owned a car or who rode in 
one more than a few times a year! 

‘Obviously, we’re not going to be 
able to make all our distance men give 
up their automobiles. But, particu- 


‘larly in the case of unusually prom- 


ising youngsters, we may be able to 


sell them on the idea of doing more 


walking. 

This brings to mind another point 
requiring emphasis. We must, I feel, 
embed the thought that there’s noth- 


-ing like running and more running to 


make a good runner. To quote Man- 
hattan-coach George Eastment: “Good 
running is merely an accumulation of 
a lot of running.” 

While few Europeans train with the 
fanatical zeal of Zatopek, whose 25 to 
30 miles a day of running are leg- 
endary, they definitely do run much 
more than all but a few Americans. 
They don’t bother at all with calis- 
thenics; they don’t even indulge in 
many “time trials” or paced workouts. 
They just get out there and run! 
Sometimes on the track, more often 


‘on the grass, or through the woods 


and fields. 


ARDUOUS TRAINING PROGRAM 


I watched the Swedes and Germans 
working out at Kapyla (the Olympic 
village) and was amazed at the 
amount of work they, put in. For in- 
stance, Werner Lueg (who had tied 
the world’s record for 1,500 meters 
just prior to coming to Finland) ran 


through a program of ten 300’s topped 
off by what seemed like endless jog- 
ging. Few Americans would attempt 
such a stint. 

So, “Run, Run, Run” should be the 
motto to hang over the locker door of 
every athlete with aspirations to be- 
re the Zatopek or the Nurmi of the 

uture. 


I feel that if we could develop a 
club program for distance runners 
comparable to that found in Europe, 
we might some day come up with as 
many good five and 10,000 meter men 
as we have sprinters. 

How many times have you heard 
the remark: “If an American wants 
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to travel six blocks or six miles, he 
rides in an automobile.” Now add: 
“And if a European wants to go that 
far, he walks, runs, or skis.” 

This brings us to possibly the most 
important reason for Europe’s mon- 
opoly in the distance field. And I’m 
afraid it’s something we can do noth- 
ing about, for we certainly aren’t 
going to change our manner of living 
in order to produce good runners. 

Eino Penti, a member of the Ameri- 
can Olympic team in 1936 and 1948, is 
in a unique position to understand the 
effect of our way of life on our dis- 
tance runners. 

“When I was growing up in Fin- 
land,” he told me, “I lived eight miles 
from the nearest school. In summer I 
used to run there and back every day; 
in winter I'd cover the distance on 
skis.” And he didn’t feel that this was 
at all unusual; it was only what every- 
po in Finland (and Scandinavia) 


‘When Penti emigrated to America 
he was amazed at the “soft” existence 
of our athletes. He feels that it’s the 


automobile which prevents us from 


turning out any Nurmis or Haags. 


In piling up the mileage, however, 
the athlete must be careful to pace 
himself to reach his peak at the proper 
time. Ashenfelter must have done this 
to perfection. He ran all fall, winter, 
and spring, without producing any 
startling results in actual competition. 
In fact, he was beaten (and easily) by 
Wilt and others on numerous occa- 
sions during April and May. : 

Looking back on it now, it seems to 
me he must have been using these 
races merely as workouts leading to 
Helsinki, where —as is history —he 
reached his peak at just the right time. 

Another suggestion—and I’m in- 
cluding this because Scandinavian 
runners seem to make such a point of 
it—is that our distance men might 
experiment by soaking in a hot bath 
after each workout. I say “experiment” 
because we've always felt that this 
type of thing was enervating. The 
typical American runner takes a quick 
shower after a training session, and 
ee think of steaming in a hot 

th. 

The Finns and Swedes, however 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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BETTER SUPPORT FOR BETTER SCORES 


In those vital split-seconds that decide games, the Johnson & Johnson. 
Trump V-FRONT Supporter won’t hamper a player’s action. 

For it’s designed to lift—will not slip, sag or chafe. 

Durable, too. The TRumP has a long-lasting Permoflex 

elastic webbing that stands up under hard, school laundering. 


: Examine the complete line of Johnson & Johnson Supporters. 
Winners all—you need them on your winning teams. 
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HAT’S the best way of getting 
your students to hit a golf ball 
properly? How do you get 
them to pivot correctly? How do 
you get them to hit down through 
the ball. To properly address the 
ball? To grip the club correctly? To 
line up the different types of shots? 
To follow through naturally after 
contact? And to do all the other es- 
sentials involved in correct swing- 
ing? 

The answer lies in cues—audio 
and visual cues. Audio cues involve 
the use of a key word or catch 
phrase to present a basic concept. 
In teaching the grip, for example, 
the instructor might say, “All fine 


work, such as writing or drawing, 


is done with the fingers. Therefore, 
you should grip the club with the 
fingertips.” 

Visual cues, on the other hand, 
involve the use of check points for 
improving form, and of demonstra- 
tions or diagrams by the instructor. 

With respect to teaching the grip, 
the instructor may frequently dem- 
onstrate the correct form. A check 
point or visual cue would be: “The 
V formed by the thumb and fore- 
finger of your left hand should point 
toward your right shoulder.” 

These are illustrations of how the 
audio-visual cue technique may be 
employed. What follows is a dis- 
cussion of how this technique may 
be utilized in connection with a be- 
ginning golf course. The discussion 
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Audio-Visual Cues 
Golf Teaching 


By RICHARD T. MACKEY 
Instructor, Ohio State University 


includes consideration of several 
basic aspects, such as grip, chip or 
pitch shot, iron shot, wood shot, and 
putting. Let’s examine them. 


GRIP 


Auditory cues: 

1. You do all fine work such as 
writing and drawing with the fin- 
gers. Therefore, you should grip the 
club with the fingertips. 

2. The most delicate work is done 
with your thumb and forefinger. 
These fingers should be especially 
firm on the grip. 

3. The correct grip is very im- 
portant. All the movements of the 
swing are designed to enable you to 
get into position to hit the ball with 
your hands. 

4. Your hands should work to- 
gether. They should be kept close 
to one another. 


Visual cues: 


1. The V formed by the thumb 
and forefinger of your left hand 


Richard T. Mackey is a physical education 
instructor at Ohio State U., who works most- 
ly with handicapped students but who also 
teaches golf in the required physical ed pro- 
gram. He holds a B.S. and an M.A. from 
Ohio State and an Ed.D. from Penn State. 


should point toward your right 
shoulder. 

2. The V formed by the thumb 
and forefinger of your right hand 
should also point toward your right 
shoulder. 

3. Your left thumb shouldn’t be 
visible as you look down at your 
grip. Your right thumb should cover 
the left. 


CHIP or PITCH SHOT 


Auditory cues: 


1. Accuracy, not power, is your 
prime objective. Stand close to the 
ball and make your swing as com- 
pact as possible. 

2. Hit the ball with your hands. 
Avoid unnecessary body movement. 

3. Hit down through the ball. The 
way to get a golf ball up is to hit 
it down. 

4. Hit the ball first, then the turf. 

5. The face of the club is an in- 
clined plane. A ball which is struck 
by it must be reflected upwards. 

6. All your wrist action should 
stop at the moment of impact. Your 
arm action should continue, how- 
ever. 

Visual cues: 

1. At the conclusion of the back- 
swing, your left wrist should be in 
such position that a watch on that 
wrist could just barely be read. 


2. The ball should be played op- 
posite a point midway between the 
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Don’t let a limited 
budget keep you from 
pies the BEST in sports trophies. 
new REGAL. line offers you 
substantial economies on every type . 
of award...from personalized sports 
“Oscars” to impressive champion- 
ship awards. Geld-inseribed plastic 
plates at 1/10th the cost of hand- 
engraving on metal! 5-day prepaid 
service! 
For really handsome awards... 
at really handsome savings... you 
can rely on REGAL! 


ef ovr com- 
plete new 
full-color 

1953 Cete- 


rig melt 


coupon 
tedey! 


REGAL AWARDS CO., Inc. 
1265 Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please rush me FREE 1953 Cotclog. A 


City Zone. State 
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| feet, (Proper address of the ball.) 


3. The feet should be approxi- 
mately four inches apart and about 
ten inches from the ball (chip shot). 

4. In the finish of the stroke, 
there should be a straight line from 
the point of your left shoulder 
through the club head. 

5. When addressing the ball, the 
sole of your club should be flush 
with the ground throughout its 
length. 


IRON SHOT 


Auditory cues; 


1. In the backswing, your left 
arm should be straight but not rigid. 

2. The pivot involves a turning 
of your hips so that your large 
trunk muscles may be utilized in 
developing speed of the club head. 

3. During the backswing, your 
weight should be shifted to the right 
foot. In the downswing, your weight 
should be shifted to the left foot. 

4. Keep a firm grip with your 
right hand but relax your elbow. 


Visual cues: 
1. At the top of the backswing, 


‘the shaft of your club should be 


parallel to the line of the flight. 

2. The shaft of the club should 
be directly over the point of your 
right shoulder at the top of the 
backswing. 


3. At the top of the backswing, 


your left shoulder should be lower 
than the right. 

4. In the finish, your right shoul- 
der should be lower than the left. 

5. Your head should remain over 
the ball throughout the swing. (This 
can be accomplished by. having stu- 
dents watch their own shadows as 
they swing.) 

6. At the top of the backswing, 
your right elbow should point to- 
ward the ground. 

7. Your toes should be turned out 
slightly when taking the stance. 
This qs to relieve the strain on your 
ankles during the pivot. 


WOOD SHOT 


(Many of the cues used in con- 


4. A good finish is very impor- 
tant. The position of your arms and 
body in the finish is determined by 
their position at the moment of im- 


pact, 
_ 5. The ball should be swung away 
rather than hit. 

6. Ninety-nine percent of golfing 
faults are caused by attempting to 
hit the ball too hard. 


Visual cues: 


1. At the top of the backswing, 
the shaft of your club should be 


- parallel to the ground. 


nection with the teaching of the 


iron shots may also be _ utilized 
here.) 


Auditory, cues: 


1. Don’t try to hit the ball a 


“country mile.” Your ability to hit 
the ball down the fairway is what 
pays off. 

2. Your position in the finish 
should be maintained for at least 
two full seconds. This is to insure 
steadiness and balance. 

3. Your left arm should act as a 
pendulum. It should guide the club 
throughout the swing. | 


\ 


2. There should be no space be- 
tween the heel of your left hand 
and the grip of the club at the top 
of the backswing. | : 

3. The ball should be played op- 
posite your left heel. 

4. Your stance should be approx- 
imately as wide as the width of 
your shoulders. 

‘5. In the finish, your right knee 
should be flexed and should point 
toward the hole. 


PUTTING 


Auditory cues: 


1. The putt is a small segment of 
the full swing. | 

2. The ball should be hit firmly) 
and smoothly. 

3. The ball should be stroked to- 
ward the hole. 

4. The ball should always be hit 
in a straight line. Never put a “cut” 
on the ball. 


5. The putting stroke is a com- : 


bination of arm and wrist move- 
ment. 


Visual cues: 


1. In the putting stroke, the club 
head should travel back and forth 
in a straight line. 

2. The backswing and finish 
should be the same length. 

3. The club head should stay 
close to the ground throughout the 
stroke. 

4. The ball should be played 
within four or five inches of your 
toes so that you are looking directly 
down at it. 

5. The club face should remain at 
right angles-to the line of the putt 
throughout the stroke. 


6. Care should be taken to hit the 


ball in the center of the face. 

In addition to these audio and 
visual cues, the instructor should 
employ frequent demonstrations of 
the correct skills and techniques. 
Through observation and emulation, 
the students will learn a great deal. 

Use of this audio-visual approach 
to golf teaching can do much to 
make the instruction more effective. 
This will pay off in increased skill 
and pleasure. 
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RNA MEN TIME 
me fornew 


FOR THOSE nip-and-tuck 
tournament battles, give your boys 
the extra lift, the added 
confidence that only new All Star 
basketball shoes provide. 
Equip your whole squad with the 
shoes that fit better, wear 
better, and supply positive 
non-slip traction on every 
type of floor. They can help 
your lads turn the close 
ones into victories! - 


Shoes for over SO years 

ALL STAR 
BASKETBALL SHOES 
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By RICHARD |. MILLER 
Instructor, University of Illinois 


shrouded in mystery. Early Ger- 

manic tribes used a pole to clear 
fences and ditches, and the German 
word, Stabhochsprung, means “staff 
high jump.” Some sports historians 
believe it goes back to the early 
Greeks who had a word for pole 
vaulting which meant “spear high 
jump.” 

The pole vault became a regular 
National A. A. U. event in 1877, 
when G. Nichol soared 9 ft. 7 in. to 
win first place. Compare this with 
Bob Richards’ and Don Laz’s win- 
ning vault of 14 ft. 8 in. in the 1952 
championships! 

What has caused this tremendous 
improvement? Briefly, four factors: 
(1) better equipment, (2) better 
techniques, (3) more participation, 
and (4) better coaching. 

At the turn of the century, pole 
vaulting combined the strength of a 
rope climber, the balance of a tight 
rope walker, and the speed of a 
miler. Lets turn back the clock to 
the 1898 championships. Dr. C. G. 
Clapp is standing at the end of the 
runway ready for an attempt at 10 
ft. 9 in., the winning height if he can 
clear it. 


T=: origin of pole vaulting is 


Notice several differences: The 
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Perfection 


vaulter uses no more than 60 feet 
for the approach run; the “runway” 
is not specially laid out, just any 
piece of ground; the standards are 
set up wherever convenience dic- 
tates; and Mother Earth’s unruffied 
surface awaits the descent of each 
vaulter. 

‘ Right away you notice the size of 
the pole and spike protruding from 
the tip. In a different setting, one 
might conclude the pole was a cen- 
terpiece for a medium-sized tent. 
Have you ever tried to lift and run 
with a piece of solid hickory? No 
wonder these early vaulters didn’t 
use much runway! 

Getting back to the vault: Dr. 
Clapp is ready and begins his run to 
the vaulting box—what no box! 
You’re right, the protruding spike is 
it. At an appropriate spot, the vault- 
er plunges the spike in the ground 
and stretches up for the takeoff. 
Then an amusing sight occurs. As 
the pole comes up toward the per- 
pendicular position (in reference to 
the ground), the vaulter starts to 
climb, hand over hand, up the pole! 


He can do this because the whole 


action is much slower than that of 
today. 
When the pole has reached ‘the 


First prize, Scholastic Awards, 
by Charles Rippey, Benson H.S., Omaha, Neb. 


perpendicular position, the vaulter’s 
hands are fully two or three feet 
above the crossbar. At this point, he 
thrusts his feet over the crossbar 
and drops cleanly to the pit—where 
he lands with a thud. The pole re- 
mains standing in an upright posi- 
tion. 

What a far cry from the whirl- 
wind approach, fast take-off, grace- 
ful swing and clearance, and silent 
landing that typify today’s “fluid 
drive” vaulting! 

Every great vaulter was an 
“eight-footer” before he made nine, 
and a “nine-footer” before he made 
ten, etc. To begin with, how does a 
coach spot a potential vaulter? You 
have to get him before you. can 
teach him. In search of an answer to 
this very real problem, I asked a 
group of outstanding track and field 
coaches this question: 

“How can I pick the potential 
vaulters from my gym classes or 
track team?” 

Richard V. Ganslen: One must keep 
in mind that many of the great vault- 
ers of the past and present possessed 
very diverse bac but above 
all they showed some evidence of good 
all-around body coordination. The 
coach should look for tall, wiry men 
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J. DALLAS SHIRLEY, President of the 
_ Approved Basketball Officials, says, 7 


‘es like to know that | am 
safe from slipping... 


. « and possibly injuring myself while refereeing. I can’t afford to take chances 
because officiating is just a side line to my regular employment as a secondary school 
principal. When I work on a Seal-O-San floor, I know I am on a floor which is tops.” 

_SEAL-O-SAN provides a surface which is tops for player performance, too . . . teams 
can play a faster, more accurate game. Try it... . You'll agree with the thousands 
that Seal-O-San not only gives you a SAFE floor, but it looks better and wears longer 


than any other floor finish yet developed. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana Toronto, Canada 
[2 Send 1952-53 BASKETBALL COACHES DIGEST. 

(Free to coaches; others send 50¢ handling fee.) 
[] Wd like to see a Seal-O-San floor, Where is there 
one near me? 
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with moderate speed, good leg spring, 
good all-around coordination, and 
particularly a sincere desire and inter- 
est in being a vaulter. Vaulting is the 

- hardest of all tasks for the high school 
boy, since four years is a relatively 
short time in which to master me- 
chanics which top vaulters are still 
working at after 10 years of competi- 
tion. If a short man is fast and wiry, 
he may overcome a reach handicap 
to a marked extent. For high school 
vaulting, the athlete’s height is not 
such a limitation as it is with college 
vaulters jumping over 14 feet. Height 
is always an advantage, but not a pre- 
requisite. 

Donald Harshbarger: In selecting a 
pole vaulter, one can make it easier 
by choosing boys who can tumble, 
have fair speed, have a desire to vault 
and have patience. 

A. Richmond “Boo” Morcom: Most 
any active, coordinated gymnast is 
potential pole vault material. The only 
thing not shown is the boy’s running 
speed. If a boy can sprint and is a 
good horizontal bar man, he should be 
a good candidate. ~ 

W. Harold “Skip” O’Connor: (A) 
The boy must haye fairly good sprint- 
ing speed. (B) He should be agile and 
adept at rope climbing. (C) He should 
have strong shoulders and arms and 
be well-coordinated. The use of 
Burpees for check of this helps. 

William E. Zagueta: Pole vaulting 
is probably the most difficult event in 
track. One should look for a boy who 
has speed, shoulder-girdle strength, 
not too heavy, well-coordinated, and 
with courage. 

Now that we have found a good 
vaulting prospect—what next? 


“A high school boy has never vaulted 
him 


but is eager. How would you start 
on the pole vault?” 


respectful acknowledgment to: 


the U. of Pennsylvania. 


at Concord (Mass.) H. S. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR AND HIS BOARD OF EXPERTS 


HIS is the first of a series of two pole vaulting articles by the brilliant 

young track and field analyst, Richard |. Miller. A former Big Six pole 
vaulting champion himself, Dick is currently an instructor in the physical edu- 
cation department at the U. of Illinois. He has written many superb technical 
track articles during the past six years and his recently published text, 
Fundamentals of Track and Field Athletics, has been enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by coaches from coast to coast. Five renowned pole vaulting authori- 
ties helped Mr. Miller in the preparation of this first article, and he pays 


Richard Y. Ganslen, 1939 NCAA pole vaulting champion, generally rec- 
ognized as the world’s foremost authority on the event, currently assistant 
professor in physiology at the U. of Arkansas. ; 

Donald Harshbarger, the very successful and experienced pole vaulting 
coach at Oak Park-River Forest H. S., Oak Park, Ill. 

A. Richmond “Boo” Morcom, National AAU pole vaulting champion in 
1947-48, member of the 1948 Olympic Team, now assistant track coach at 


W. Harold “Skip” O’Connor, eminently successful track and field coach 


‘William E. Zagueta, track and field coach of Jordon H. S., Los Angeles, 
one of the nation s foremost schoolboy track powerhouses. 


pole through into the pit. (3) Vault 
over low bar, placed far out beyond 
the box. Never allow him to go over 
with his back down. (4) Body must be 
kept divided on the pole at all times. 
(5) From hee on, it’s raise the grip— 
get feet higher—have body perpen- 
dicular to ground—get pole straight up 
—takeoff and pole plant must be per- 
fect. Pole must be planted a little 
ahead of take-off. . 

Morcom: (1) Show grip on pole. 
(2) Start him 5-8 steps from the take- 
off. (3) Let him swing over any low 
height. (4) Gradually move his run 
back and raise his hand grip until he 
can make use of the run and swing 


Ganslen: If the situation permitted yon the pole. Insist that he slide his 


and the boy could come to me in the 


middle of the winter, I would suggest | 


a general body conditioning program 
with emphasis on chinning, abdominal 
and thigh flexor exercises. In his spare 
time, I would suggest that he read as 
much as possible about the skill. In his 
first few days of practice, I wouldn’t 
instruct him at all. Let the boy “fool 
around” and find out some things for 
himself, It’s absolutely essential that 
beginning vaulters be provided with a 
soft landing pit. A boy who doesn’t 
fear vaulting will try anything you 
Suggest and experiment on his own. 
As soon as the boy has begun to vault 
a little, even if the height is only 6 
feet, begin instructing him in the fun- 
damentals—“dry run” drills on hand 
sliding, turning around the pole. A 
hanging rope can be invaluable here. 
Teach only one fundamental at a time, 
otherwise the boy will become so con- 
fused that he will learn nothing. Al- 
ways stress mechanics, whether the 
boy is a beginner or expert. 
Harshbarger: (1) From a standing 
position, have him stick the pole into 
the vaulting box using the proper 
hand shift. (2) Teach him to carry the 
pole, stick it in the box, and ride the 


lower hand up to meet his upper one. 
Be sure he learns the fundamental 


techniques before going higher. Let | 


him try higher height occasionally to 
insure interest and a-challenge. 

O’Connor: (1) Check his possibili- 
ties—proficiency in rope climb, reac- 
tion time, hand grip strength, speed, 
and coordination. (2) After determin- 
ing his possibilities, show him how to 
place the pole in the take-off slot and 
let him vault with no bar and with 
only a couple steps approach. (3) 
Teach him the correct pole carry for 
his run. (4) Let him run through from 
a rather short mark, perhaps 60 feet, 
placing the pole and just running into 
the pit. (5) Let him vault from a run 
with no bar to clear. (6) Only then 
begin to work with marks and length- 
en his run. 

Zagueta: (1) Explain how the pole 
is carried. (2) Have him practice run- 
ning with the pole. (3) Explain the 
position at the take-off. (4) Have him 
practice taking-off without ‘a cross- 
bar, emphasizing the use of the pendu- 
lum swing of the body. (5) Practice 
on ropes, pull-ups, and kicking feet up 
high. (6) Practice going over the bar 
at low height. 


One final point: Don’t overcoach the 
beginner. The complexity of the event 
makes this very easy. Too many 
shouldn’t be explained at once. The 
finer points are added as progress per- 
mits. Pole vaulting should be fun, and 
interest is essential for improvement. 

Next, let us turn to a few of the 
points that were mentioned in the 
above statements—-grip on the pole, 
pole carry, approach run—and discuss 
them in some detail. The discussion of 
these points. assumes that the novice 
vaulter is now ready for the complete 
vault using the full runway. 

Grip-on-the-pole. In no case should 
the top hand be moved once its proper 
place is determined. The bottom hand 
does all the moving. The beginner 
should place the hands about 2-3 feet 
apart, with the palms facing the 
ground. The front hand is directly on 
top of the pole, while the back hand 
is slightly off-center toward the 

vaulter’s near-side. During the ap- 
proach run, the pole should be held 
loosely in both hands. - 

Pole carry. Most top-notch vaulters 
favor the medium-low pole carry 
which is conducive to greater speed 
since it pulls the body into a better 
sprinting angle. The medium-low pole 
carry is also conducive to a surer pole 
plant because the tip of the pole is 
close to the take-off box. In this carry, 
the tip of the pole is approximately at 

eye level. Most vaulters don’t spend 
enough time running with the pole. 
The pole carry should feel natural and 
easy. 

Approach Run. On the approach run, 
most vaulters carry the pole so that 
it points at the take-off box or a few 
degrees to the left. This is the recom- 
mended method, and differs from that 
used by a few vaulters—Don Laz in 
particular. Don carries the pole at a 
considerable cross-the-body angle or, 
to put it another way, the pole points 
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AV-A-PITCH* 
itcher’s Plate 


STAYS NEW 4 TIMES AS LONG! 


: Designed by a pitcher, this is the first basic improvement in pitcher’s plates! . . . SEAMLESS 

“SAV-A-PITCH” Plate assures a firm stance for perfect control—firmer than the ground itself! ES 
No wood or spikes are necessary. You simply fill the hollow center with > 
sand, dirt or concrete and set the plate in position... “SAV-A-PITCH” is 
actually four plates in one—with all 8 corners and 12 edges reinforced. 
When one surface and edge are worn, the plate is turned to a new position. 
Official dimensions—24”’ x 6” x 6” .. . Made by 
the makers of the world-famous “SAV-A-LEG” 
Home Plate. 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 
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IF YOU WANT 


PLAYTIME 
Welded Steel BLEACHERS 


Playtime’s Welded Steel Panel makes 
the big difference. This Panel is sug- 
gedly built of heavy structural steel 
angles welded to a 5” steel channel 
base. It gives you the solid - rigid 
we need to safely sup the active, 
stling crowds which attend lege 
school's sports activities. 


This rugged Welded Steel Panel gives 
fewer parts to assemble in erect- 
ing your Bleachers. It allows you to 
have a NEAT, STRAIGHT, LEVEL 
line of Bleachers merely by adjusting 
the low end of each Panel Section. It 
offers you the added advantage of 
quickly and easily rearranging your 
seating to suit the current sports ac- 
tivity. You simply move entire ged 
er sections to suit your seating 
quirements. Write for further det ils. 


PLAYTIME EQUIPMENT CORP. 


MARS, PENNA. 


far to the left of the vaulting box. 
This position: may allow a very slight 
increase in speed, since the body is in 
a more natural sprinting position 
(shoulders are straightaway). But it 
requires a well-timed pole swing to 
the right so the pole will be in proper 
position for the thrust. 

The. approach run must be relaxed, 
free from tension, with no “loose 


ends”—that is, the arms or shoulders 


shouldn't roll excessively. The run 
must be fast and smooth. The optimum 
speed (seven-eighths of maximum) 
should be attained three to four 
strides from the take-off. This speed 
is held. No further increase is at- 
tempted. Rather, the attention focuses 
completely upon the most important 
task at hand—the take-off. 

The approach run should bring the 
vauiter to the take-off with confidence 
and speed. To do this, a reliable set 
of checkmarks must be established. 
Since space prohibits any detailed dis- 
cussion of this (the matter is dis- 
cussed in detail in many books and 
articles), I'd like to turn to expert 
opinion on this question: 


“What are the most important things 
to stress in coaching the high school 
vaulter?” 


Ganslen: Body conditioning being 
presumed, I’d emphasize the following 
in order: (1) A smooth and fast hand 
shift. (2) Learn to ride or swing on 
the pole without getting ahead of it. 
(3) A very fast térn so the right 
shoulder is toward the crossbar when 
leaving the pole. (4) Active kicking 
up of the right leg in the pull and 
turn to help thrust the hips above the 
bar. (5) Pronounced rocking back on 
the pole during the up-swing to keep 
the body weight as near the pole as 
possible. (6) Little or no emphasis on 
the push-up or release, since if the 
preliminary movements are smooth 


and vigorous, the body will fly away | 


from the pole without active pushing. 
(7) If the take-off has been mastered, 
try stressing the springing take-off 
and a hard forward-upward thrust of 
the knee. (8) Teach the vaulter to try 


_to go up before the bar not up at the 


bar. Don’t let the vaulter throw his 
feet out in the turn because this will 
kill the pole speed. 

Harshbarger: If T gave you two 
sticks and told you to put one across 
the end of the other an@ lift it, you 
would keep half of the stick on each 
end. This is the secret of vaulting. 
Never have the body all on one side 
of the pole until you leave it. 

Morcom: Fundamentals: (1) Con- 
trolled speed on approach run. (2) 
Take-off near as possible under up- 
raised hands. (3) Keep bar two feet 
behind the take-off box. (4) Swing 
legs and hips up before pull. (5) 
Cross the bar on stomach, not side or 
back. (6) Push down on pole to raise 
hips and shoulders. (7) Release pole 
immediately after push. 

O’Connor: (1) Stress, first, correct 


placement of the pole and take-off foot. | 


(2) Stress dependence upon the pole. 
Make the boy stay with the pole until 


pole in good position for either the 


- rapidly amplified and most generally 


- abilities is highly contagious. I believe 


it carries hin: as high as it can. (3) 
Stress position of the pole at the take- 
off to correct early the tendency to 
throw the body away from the pole 
when it is being struck on the way up. 
(4) Work on rhythmic run with the 


underhand or overhand thrust into 
the box. 

Zagueta: (1) Take-off; position of 
body and arms, take-off mark. (2) 
Use of speed and body swing. (3) Pull- 
up and hand stand on the pole. 

In my opinion, the take-off is the 
most important single phase’ of the 
vault, It is the basic foundation which 
determines the worth of the super- 
structure. If the take-off is too close, 
too far, or off-balance, this fault is 


results in a poor vauit. (Details of the 
take-off will be covered in next 
month’s continuation of this article.) 

Most high school vaulters uncon- 
sciously ignore the ease and success 
of a good swing for the grunt and 
groan of “muscle” vaulting. The mo- 
mentum of the body, if permitted, will 
add significantly to the vaulter’s suc- 
cess. The full force of the pull-up 
should be delayed until the body is 
moving upward and outward. If the 
pull-up (which is really a diagonal 
pull-up) is introduced at this time, its 
force will complement the upward 
momentum created by the approach 
run and take-off. In contrast, a strong 
emphasis on the pull-up is likely to 
handicap the vaulter, since logically 
a vigorous pull-up throughout the 
swing-up will aid the effort. 

The pull-up is important, but no 
more so than the swing-up. To de- 
velop a good swing, set the standards 
2-3 feet farther from the box than 
usual, thereby requiring the vaulter 
to use a longer swing-up. A freely 
swinging rope is also an excellent 
means for developing swing. 

Success is a state of the mind. The 
coach cannot move mountains, but 
more often than not his encourage- 
ment and confidence in his players’ 


in setting high goals for pole vaulters, 
and I prefer failure to achieve excel- 
lence to the successful pursuit of 
medocrity. The last two verses of 
Edgar Guest’s poem, It Couldn’t Be 
Done, express some thoughts worthy 
of ponderance: 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be 
done, 


But he with a chuckle replied 
That “maybe it couldn’t,” but he 
would be the one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 


So he buckled right in with the trace 
of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 
“What is your a idle on the 
training of pole yaulters?” 
Ganslen: Above all, a boy must 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Flexibility 


Tennis 


Instruction 


By JIM LEIGHTON, Jr. 
Coach, Presbyterian College 


ANY tennis coaches believe 
that the game could be im- 
proved by more standardiza- 
tion in teaching, and advocate the 


type of uniformity achieved by the © 


_ golf pros. 

What they overlook is that there’s 
more room for variation in tennis. 
A study of any foursome at the 
P.G.A. and a visit to the Nationals 
at Forest Hills would prove this 
point, 

Actually, there are so many ways 
to hit a tennis ball that flexibility, 


not standardization, should be the 


cry. Tennis pupils aren’t cut from 
the same cloth. Physique, muscular 
patterns, and temperaments vary 
with the individual, and it would 
be poor pedagogy to teach every- 
body the same type of stroke. 

Another point to remember is 
that individuals respond differently 
to various instructional methods. A 
method that might confuse some 
pupils might set others on the road 
to sound stroking. 

It’s logical to assume that the 
coach or professional who knows all 
the well-known methods of instruc- 
tion and all the styles of stroking is 
the teacher who can do the most 


for the greatest number of players. 


One good pupil with one definite 


TOM BROWN SERVING . 
“The toss, back swing, forward swing, 
and follow through are graphically 
demonstrated by the former ranking 
player. It’s interesting to note that 
the knees flex on the back swing 
and straighten out at contact, im- 
parting a slight upward spring. 


style isn’t necessarily a sign of a 
good instructor. Several pupils with 
a variety of styles niente genuine 
teaching skill. 

The ideal instructor is a fellow 
who’s toured the circuit (an out- 
standing player himself), who's 
carefully analyzed and compared 
the various ways in which other 
outstanding players hit the ball, and 
has the instinct, patience, etc., to 
teach. 

Since few tennis teachers have 
had the opportunity to play the cir- 
cuit, they must compensate in other 
ways. In this article, we’re going to 
present some of the pitfalls con- 
fronting the average instructor and 
to suggest ways to overcome them. 

Let’s check some of the pitfalls 
first. There are five great dangers 
in teaching the strokes: 

1. Latching on to one — of 
instruction. 
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2. Teaching one definite style. 

3. Modeling the pupil’s game 
after that of the current national 
champion. 


4. Failing to use the proper ex- 


pressions in putting across a par- 
ticular part of a stroke. 

5. Teaching the stroke exactly as 
you, the instructor, make it (sub- 
jective instruction). 

Let’s analyze these pitfalls point 
by point. 

ONE INSTRUCTIONAL METHOD 


Let’s consider the four general 
teaching methods, each of which is 
an essential tool for every instruc- 
tor yet any one of which could be 
disastrous if used exclusively to 
teach pupil after pupil: 

(1) The swing - the - club - head 
theory, (2) the detailed technical 
method of teaching, (3) the stroke 
taught as a whole, (4) the stroke 
taught in parts. 

You’ll probably hear the golf pro 
talk more about swinging the club 
head than you will the tennis teach- 
er. There’s a whole school of them 
in the golf business, and there’s 
much to say for it since in the final 
analysis it takes a swing to get con- 
sistent distance and accuracy. 

That’s what it takes in tennis, too, 
to get pace and accuracy. Watch 
Cary Middlecoff, Sam Snead, Jack 
Kramer, or Bobby Riggs and you'll 
be conscious of only one thing—a 
club head or racket head as the 
case may be. They know the final 
answer—distance in golf and pace 
in tennis—is in the “swinging.” 

If this is true then what’s wrong 
with a method of instruction that 
involves repeated entreaties to 
swing the club head? Simply be- 


cause it’s often used to the exclu-, 


sion of all others. 

The real danger lies in never men- 
tioning technicalities of any kind. 
“Swing the racket head”’ is often the 
only nugget offered by the rabid 
disciple of this method. If the pu- 
pil’s elbow rides up over the shot 


‘on the forehand, the instructor ad- 
-|monishes, “Swing the racket head!” 


as a corrective. If the wrist is work- 
ing too much on the backhand, 
again it’s “Swing the racket head!” 


It’s our belief that the pupil must 


be shown his technical errors be- 
fore he can swing the racket head. 
At least he'll get to the swinging 
point sooner once he understands 
and corrects his technical difficul- 
ties. 


So, while “Swing the racket head” | 


is an important part of the instruc- 
tion, it’s by no means the only part. 

The opposite extreme is over- 
technical instruction, the kind that 
makes the pupil conscious of too 
many parts of his body at one time. 


HIS is the first of a series of 

articles by Jim Leighton, Jr., the 
famous tennis coach of Presby- 
terian College (Clinton, S. C.). An 
- astute teacher, much in demand, 
he serves as a tennis pro during 
the summer, and also is college 
editor of International Tennis 
News. 


“Keep the wrist stiff,” “Turn the 
shoulders more,” ‘Pivot the hips,” 
etc. All these technical warnings are 
necessary, depending on the pupil’s 
faults, but too often they’re fired 
one after the other, leaving the 
pupil confused. 

One technical difficulty at a time 
is best: Never use more than two. 
And with some pupils, it’s wiser to 
lean more toward the swing-the- 
racket theory. 

As for teaching strokes as a whole 
or in parts, it’s again a matter of 
individual differences. A person with 
considerable natural ability can be 
taught more with the former meth- 
od, whereas an “unnatural” may 
have to be told again and again how 
far to go back on the back swing, 
what to do at the pgint of hit, etc. 

Most pupils who come to you 
with a faulty forehand or backhand 
should be taught by the latter 
method. 


TEACHING ONE STYLE 


- Let’s take the backhand, for 
example. How many times have you 
heard that the backhand is an open 
face shot all the way? Actually, this 
is just one way—not the only way— 
to hit a backhand. Plenty of good 
backhands cover the ball. 

Some pupils will hit one way nat- 
urally; others will automatically do 
it the other way. “Doin’ what comes 
naturally” is important here. The 
instructor should know the mechan- 
ics of all the various backhand 
styles, and fit the pupil accordingly. 


MODELING THE PUPIL’S GAME 


In the days when Bill Tilden and 
Bill Johnston hit the ball with a 
fully rounded swing, that was the 
way to do it. Our more recent 
champions have been using a flatter 
style, and this method is now con- 
sidered superior. Someday a na- 
tional champion may appear with 
Tilden’s type of swing, and the 


cycle will be complete. 


Teaching shouldn’t be based on 
the current champion’s style of 
play. What’s sauce for the Tilden 
or Kramer may be poison for the 
16-year-old high school sophomore. 
The teaching should be predicated 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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Pole Vaulting 
(Continued from page 28) 


want to be a vaulter more than any- 
thing else. It involves great sacrifices 
in time, gym work in the fall, hard 
running, and a restricted living sched- 
ule—all of which provide little pleas- 
ure for the potential vaulter, since 
they seem so remote from the thing 
he wants to do. As in golf and tennis, 
success comes very slowly, and it may 
take 10-15 years to reach one’s peak. 
An intelligent boy can become a good 
vaulter, but a stubborn boy who per- 
sists in doing something the coach 
tells him is wrong can look forward 
to a dim future. A vaulter’s progress 


|parallels his knowledge and appre- 


ciation of the skill and his willingness 
to spend long off-season sessions in 
conditioning activities. 

Harshbarger: One must stress form 


}all the time. Fight the height craze. If 


a freshman can make 8 feet at the end 
of the year, he has a good chance of 
vaulting 12 his senior year. Once in 
a while the exception will come along 
and you will have a good one. 
Morcom: Any healthy average ath- 
lete can do 13 feet (in college) with 
maximum interest and practice. Pole 


vaulting requires a perfect blending — 


of forces rather than emphasis on one 
or two parts of the vault. 

O’Connor: My philosophy is to start 
them early and bring ’em along slowly. 
If I could, I would be starting them 
in about grade 6. 

Zagueta: (1) Before the season the 
vaulter should work out with the 
ropes to develop shoulder girdle 
strength. (2) He should practice get- 
ting his step and maintaining a con- 
stant stride at all times. Lots of run- 
ning to develop speed and stamina. 
(3) Once in condition he needs very 
little practice for height. Form should 
be stressed. 

To the spectator, the pole vault is 
the most spectacular event on the pro- 
gram. To the coach, it is a skill and a 
“mind-set.” To the well-trained and 
experienced vaulter, it’s an art with 


real feeling. Few understand the | 


motherly tenderness that vaulters 
bestow upon their vaulting poles. In 
the following lines I have tried to 
capture some of the intimate feelings 
that most vaulters experience at one 
time or another. 


The Last Try 

I adjust the standards for this final 
try. Grimly determined—this one must 
be good, for victory is its prize. “Care- 
ful! Don’t move the standards out too 
far,” speaks the conscience of experi- 
ence. “The hour is late and strength 
is on the wane. Move the standards 
closer. That’s it!—this will do it if 
anything will!” A warm surge of con- 
fidence sv'eeps over my body and soul, 
and for a brief moment I am supreme- 
ly confident of passing over the _— 

I raise the pole into a 
measure the handgrip. The glow of 
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confidence that was mine a moment 
ago fades into the shadow of reality 
as problems of handgrip step forth. 
“Where shall I grip?” The conscience 
of experience ponders again: “On the 
last try a jerk at the take-off resulted 


- from too high a grip, but a lower grip 


would necessitate getting away from 
the pole quicker.” The ghosts of past 
successes and failures decide: “Keep 
the same grip, run faster, and spring 


harder at the take-off.” 


All is set. I take one final look, then 
start walking away from the standards 
toward the end of the runway. A 
thousand thoughts struggle to shake 
the hand of consciousness: “I must 
walk back on the left side of the run- 
way.” (Superstition, what delightful 
ignorance!) “Is the crowd watching 
me?” (An inconspicuous glance con- 
firms ego’s curiosity.) “I will be cham- 
pion if only I can just get over 
bar!” I can almost hear the plaudi 
ringing in my ears and see the fug 
being made over me—the champion— 
when a sudden cold sweat snuffs out 
the ramblings of phantasy, and I sud- 
denly feel lost in despair. “What if I 
should miss?” A golden opportunity 
will slip by never again to extend its 
beckoning hand. 

I am at the end of the runway. and 
the ramblings of imagination take 
quick flight before the final realization 
—“This is it, it’s now or never!” I take 
a couple of deep breaths to relax the 
body and mind, do a few last second 
toe touches and arm swings. My body 
feels tuned for what it must do. Now 
the mind covers events that will take 
place in a few seconds: “Start with 
the left foot—hit each checkmark 
carefully—make sure the steps feel 
right—make sure the pole slant is 
solid—drive hard off the take-off foot 
—swing fully—roll back on the pole 

hard—turn quickly—get the 


_ feet high—have no pause between 


pull-up and push-off—and get away 
from the pole fast.” The voice of de- 
termination adds a final word: “This 
a: your moment, you can do it! Let’s 
The start of the approach run, the 
checkmarks, and the gradually in- 


_ creasing speed draw little conscious 


thought, for the mind is focused else- 
where: “The take-off must be perfect, 
and I must pull harder than ever be- 
fore.” The tip of the pole banks 
against the back of the vaulting box 
as the lower hand is shifted to the 
upper. The take-off, swing, pull-up are 


a blur of consciousness. Only for a 


brief instant as I pass over the cross- 
bar is consciousness able to disentan- 
gle itself. “Get your arms away quick- 
ly, you’re over!” And I was. 

The fall to the pit is accompanied 
by incomplete acceptance of success. 
“Maybe the bar will fall off after all.” 
As I collapse into the pit an upward 
glance disproves my fears, for the bar 
remains aloof with motionless di <4 
At this moment, the sincere and all- 
encompassing flush of success abounds 
from my heart and soul. “I have won! 
Victory is mine! I have succeeded!” 
I leave the pit and shake the hands 
of my opponents—and I am glad. 
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4. Safety problem. Everyone must 
be made conscious of the dangers 
involved in practicing baseball in 
such confined quarters. The coach 
must maintain very strict discipline 
throughout the entire indoor prac- 
tice... 

As previously mentioned, the first 
week of practice might be limited to 
pitchers and catchers. Boys should 
begin throwing easily and stand 
fairly close to their targets—per- 
haps as close as 30 feet. 

As the week progresses, the boys 
can gradually throw harder over the 
full distance. They should always 
throw to a target and always be 
careful to warm up thoroughly be- 
fore throwing hard. 

The first week also offers the coach 
an excellent opportunity to teach 
his pitchers proper stance, proper 
throwing form, and the proper way 
to check runners on base. The coach 
can also spend some time teaching 
his catchers the fundamentals. 

At the beginning of the second 


| week, the coach can divide the en- 


tire team into three groups of about 
eight each, labeled Group A, Group 
B, and Group C. Then this schedule 
might be followed daily until the 
team can get outside: 

1. Everyone warm up by throw- 
ing easily for 15 or 20 minutes. 

2. After the warm up period, 
Group A starts bunting practice, 
Group B starts hitting practice, and 
Group C starts a pepper drill. (See 
illustration.) 

3. Sprint around the gym several 
times at the conclusion of practice. 

At Wayland, we lay out our gym 
as shown in the accompanying chart. 
The first thing we do is put in 
stronger light bulbs. This is neces- 
sary to increase the efficiency of the 
a? and to promote safety. We 
ther’ break up our squad into three 
groups. 

Group A, consisting of eight boys, 
practices bunting. 

No. 1 is a pitcher who has previ- 
ously warmed up. (It helps if a 
pitching rubber can be secured to 
the gym floor.) The boy throws at 
about three-quarter speed. 

No. 2 is the catcher in full catch- 
ing equipment. 

No. 3 is the bunter. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are the fielders. 

Nos. 6, 7, and 8 are waiting their 
turn to bunt. 


The coach will probably spend 


tice Drills Indoors | 


(Continued from page 7) 


most of his time with this group. 
Bunting is said to be the most neg- 
lected skill in high school baseball. 
It also pays to remember that a good 
high school bunter usually develops 
into a good all-around hitter. 

Group B, consisting of eight boys, 
works at the batting tee. 

W indicates the batting tee. 

X indicates several mats that are 
attached to the wall. 

No. 9 is the batter. 

Nos. 10, 11 and 12 are fielders. 

Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 16 are boys 
waiting their turn to bat. : 

The batting tee can be of little 
help unless the boys are made to 
realize that its purpose is to develop 
a smooth, even swing. Most boys, 
unless properly instructed, will 
merely try to see how hard they can 
hit the ball. 

Group C, comprising six boys, en- 
gage in a pepper drill. (Two boys 
from this group, Nos. 23 and 24, are 
the pitcher and catcher warming up 
for bunting practice.) 

No. 17 is the batter. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 are the 
fielders. 

This drill helps develop dexterity 
and alertness, and stresses the im- 
portance of keeping the eye on the 
ball. 

After about 20 minutes or until 
everyone in Group A has had the 
opportunity to bunt several pitches, 
Group A shifts to the batting tee, 
Group B moves to the pepper drill 
(with their pitcher and catcher 
warming up for bunting practice), 
and Group C goes to bunting prac- 
tice. 

The final shift is made abofit 15 or 
20 minutes later. In this way a total 
practice session usually lasts about 
an hour and a half with everyone 
busy most of the time. Some coaches 
then like to end practice by having 
the boys sprint several times around 
the gym. 

A blackboard session might also 
be scheduled once or twice a week. 
At these skull practices, signals can 
be decided upon (and used in prac- 
tice), and pick-off plays and other 
of the so-called finer points can be 
discussed and demonstrated. Many 
coaches try to cover too many things 


“at these sessions. Better results can 


be gained by stressing just one or 
two points at each meeting. 

It is believed that the following 
skills can be acquired during this 
early indoor baseball practice: 
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1. Improvement in the general 
conditioning of the boys, especially 
in helping prepare the throwing 
arms. 

2. Develops proper and accurate 
bunting methods. 7 

3. Develops level and natural 
swinging of the bat. 

4. Gives the pitchers an oppor- 
tunity to learn the fundamentals of 
pitching. 

5. Develops accurate throwing. 
The habit and skill of throwing a 


ball accurately can be formed if the | 


coach will insist that everyone (not 
just the pitchers) always throw at 
a target. 

6. Develops quicker reflexes. 

7. Trains the boys to keep their 
eyes on the ball. 

8. Develops the baseball attitude. 
It helps the boys start thinking about 
baseball. 

9. Develops individual confidence. 

10. Keeps at least eighteen boys 
busy learning worthwhile baseball 
skills. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
RULES CHANGES 


Alte a short, gaudy, and contro- 
versial life, two-platoon football 
died suddenly last month when the 
NCAA rules committee severed its 
main artery—the free substitution rule 
which enabled a coach to switch en- 
tire teams every time the ball changed 
hands. 


From now on, players removed dur- 
ing the first and third periods won’t 
be able to return to action in those 
periods. 

Players withdrawn before the final 
four minutes of the second and fourth 
periods will be permitted to return 
during those last four minutes. 

In short, the game is being taken 
away from the specialist and returned 
to the versatile two-way player, who 
can play both offense and defense. 

Five other changes were also rati- 
fied by the college legislators, includ- 
ing the banning of “sucker shifts” and 
a radical alteration of the pass inter- 
ference penalty. 

1. The use of a shift to simulate a 
play or the beginning of one will cost 
the offending team five yards. 3 

2. The penalty for defensive pass 
interference will now be only enough 


- yardage to give the passing team a 


first down. Previously, it was com- 
pletion at the spot of foul. 

3. A punt receiver signalling a fair 
catch will have to do so far enough in 
advance to prevent the defense from 
tackling him. The time element will 
be left to the officials. 

4. All officials—not just the referee 
—will be allowed to use whistles. 

5. Officials will be instructed to 
stricty enforce the “piling on” rule. — 


“Rifle Club is 


an educational 
organization” 


writes CLYDE GARDNER 


Remington will help you plan the organ- 
ization of a rifle club and the building 
of a range. As a starter, we shall be 
glad to send you, free, an interesting, 
fully illustrated booklet containing in- 
structions on the operation of a rifle 
club—including information on equip- 


“Matchmaster” and “Kieanbore” Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
by Remington Armes Compony, inc., Sridgapert 2, Conn, 


primarily 


ment, marksmanship, target shooting, 
the construction of rifle ranges, and 
many other subjects of practical value. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to 
Rifle Promotion Section, Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 


Remington Model 513T 
“Matchmaster’’ bolt 
target rifle. A 
target rifle with all features 
for match shooting in all 
sitions. Exceptionally 

. And Rem 

ammunition with “ 


r 

the operation of a rice club 
Name 
Address i 
scnoot 
{ City State 


| 
Winslow High School Instructor ; 
4 York 3» re asked © 4 
yore 
are 
ve 148 gaugnt proper gafety puilders: 
Members mis is as veiné -_controls 
We ner sport ation 
and no compet constant 
agains 
iy compete’ is. 
clyde 
Remington — 
“If It’s Remington— It’s Right!’’ 
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COACHES’ 


Please send all contributions to this column 
to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner Dept., 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


ALF-MAN, half-catcher, Lawrence 
'§ Peter Berra has provided a lot of 
laughs around the American League, 
most of which have been chronicled 
for posterity in Joe Trimble’s fine 
biography, Yogi Berra. 

One day Yogi asked Bobby Brown 
for the title of the huge medical tome 
Bobby was toting around. “Oh, it’s 
just Boyd’s Pathology of Internal 
Medicine,” answered Bobby. 

“What's it about?” Yogi wanted to 


know. 
“Well, I'll try to make it plain and 
simple,” replied Bobby with a twinkle 


in his eye. “It’s a book which em- 
braces both therapeutics and pharma- 
cology.” 

“T get it,” Berra enthused, “some- 
thing like Buck Rogers uses when he 
gets in a jam!” 


When Yogi first passed around a 
portrait of his fiancee, the beautiful 
Carmen Short, the sportswriters were 
astonished. “You really mean a doll 
like that is going to marry a mug like 
you?” one of them kidded. 

“I guess so,” Yogi replied. “Of 
course, I ain’t sure because all our 
dates have been at night. She ain’t 
seen me in the daytime yet!” 


A newspaper story puzzled Yogi 
one evening. He approached a sports- 
writing pal and asked. “What does it 
mean when you are a knave?” The 
scribe told him that a knave is a 
black-hearted scoundrel, a low char- 
acter. “Why do you ask?” 

“Here’s a guy what says I’m the 
biggest one in baseball,” Yogi snapped, 
eg the paper furiously at the 

The latter took the paper and read, 

“Yogi Berra is the most naive play- 
er in the majors.” 


The Detroit U. grid squad got a 
40 


chuckle out of Tulsa’s all-opponent 
team. It listed Lou Wasko, of Detroit, 
at center—though Lou hadn’t gotten 
into the game against them! Next 
week the boot was on the other foot. 
In issuing its annual all-opponent 
team, Detroit put Nick Galla, of Mar- 
quette, at right guard. Whereupon 
they were informed that Galla not 
only hadn’t gotten into the game 
against them but hadn’t even made 
the trip! 


One of our favorite big league ball 
players is a dese-dem-and-dose guy 
who apparently hasn’t any idea of 
how he sounds. At any rate, he’s al- 
ways appearing on radio and TV 
programs—and sounding wonderfully 
ludicrous. Being a nice guy, he showed 
up at the big Cerebral Palsy telethon 
earlier this winter, where he was ex- 
hibited with the chair-woman of the 
New Jersey chapter of the cerebral 
palsy association. 

Very seriously, he asked, “How 
many children in New Jersey have 
cerebral palsy?” 

The lady spoke at some length, con- 
cluding with the actual figure—we 
believe it was around 17,000. “17,000 
children in New Jersey have cerebral 
palsy.” The ball player nodded pro- 
foundly, “Very good,” he said. 


Donie Bush, the former manager 
of the Minneapolis Millers, took ev- 
ery defeat to heart. Once, when his 
team was in the middle of a losing 
streak, he walked into his favorite 
barbershop, where he received an ef- 


. fusive welcome from his barber, who 


then asked, “How will you have your 
hair cut, Mr. Bush?” 

“In profound silence, 
snapped Donie. 


please,” 


With the Dodgers trailing in the 
sixth, Wayne Belardi was sent up to 
pinch hit for the pitcher. He took the 
first pitch for a strike. Ditto the sec- 
ond pitch. This was too much for a 


. Cupping his hands to his mouth, he 


hollered, “Swing, man, swing. No- 
body ever looked one out of the 
park!” 


When Dr. Bobby Brown reported to 
the Yankee Stadium fresh from his 
internship, he was wildly greeted by 
manager Casey Stengel. “Am I glad 
te see you!” shouted Stengel. “You’re 
just the fellow I’ve been looking for!” 
Brown was dumfounded. He knew 
that Billy Johnson was hitting over 
.300 and that a rookie named Gil 
McDougald was scooping up every- 
thing hit within a mile of the bag. 

“Yep,” continued Stengel, “I could- 
n’t wait until you got here. Tell me, 
do you know any quick way to get 
rid of a kidney stone?” 


You can’t make Lacy L. Smith, 
football coach at Aracoma H. S., Lo- 
gan, W. Va., sore by telling him to go 
fly a kite. That’s exactly what he did 


last season, and it made him a happy 


man. Here’s the way he tells it: 

“In 1951, when we were using both 
the T and the single wing, one of our 
closest rivals and the best team in the 
state, Garnet H. S., of Charleston, 
knocked us off, 32-7. In 1952 we de- 
veloped a new system called the ‘Kite 
Formation’ and, despite rather poor 
material, racked up Garnet, 51-0, in 
their annual homecoming game. The 
local papers couldn’t believe the score 
and called the field twice to make 
gh that it wasn’t Garnet which won 
51-0.” 

Upon being asked for a brief de- 
scription of his Kite Formation, the 
Aracoma coach wrote: “The Kite is 
designed for a wide-open game. It 
features a balanced line with both 
ends split from 8 to 10 yards. The 
quarterback plays in the regular T 
slot behind the quarter, the halfbacks 
line up 3% yards directly behind the 
tackles, while the tailback plays from 
8 to 10 yards back of the quarter—in 
position to kick, pass, or run at all — 
times.” 


The Giants and the White Sox once 
played an exhibition game in London. 
King George V sat in a box with John 
McGraw serving as a personal com- 
mentator. The Giant manager made 
every effort to be informative. Final- 
ly a White Sox player laid down a 
perfect bunt. “That, your majesty,” 
explained McGraw, “is a_ sacrifice 
bunt. It is called that because the 
batter sacrificed himself for the other 
man, permitting the latter to advance 
from first to second base.” 

The king pondered this for a mo- 
ment. Finally he shook his head ap- 
provingly, “Rawther sporting of the 
gentleman, eh, wot?” 


When Dizzy Dean moved to Dallas 
several years ago, he arranged for 
an unlis telephone number. Soon 
afterwi a scribe ran into Dizzy 
down town and chatted for some time. 
As they parted company, Dean said, 
“Give me a buzz some time.” 
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“I’ve tried to,” 


Frankie Albert, the retired 49er, 
was the speaker at a father-and-son 
dinner. After his speech, he answered 
all the questions thrown at him by 
the kids. One boy kept raising his 
hand until he finally caught Frankie’s 
eye. “And what’s your question, son- 
ny?” asked Albert. 

“What’s next on the program?” the 
kid said. 


Distance Running 
(Continued from page 18) 
maintain that it has a most relaxing 


- effect and that it absolutely eliminates 


the possibility of sore or cramped 
muscles or shin splints One Scandi- 
navian after another told me that he 
couldn’t understand why American 
athletes didn’t take more hot baths. 

In addition to the hot bath after the 
daily workout, the Finnish runner 
will take a “sauna”—or steam bath— 
once a week. After undergoing the 
“sauna” myself while in Helsinki, I 
can easily see why Finland produces 
such distance aces..If you’re able to 
stand up after the rigors of this modi- 
fied Dante’s Inferno, you could easily 
run 26 miles over broken beer bottles 
and think nothing of it! 

Seriously though, there may be a 
good of merit in this idea. It seems to 
do wonders for the Scandinavians— 
and after all they do beat us pretty 
consistently. Pulled muscles, shin 
splints, and like ailments are almost 
unheard of. So perhaps we might give 
it a try. 

Finally, “fartlek” should form the 
basis for our long distance training 


- methods. Much has been written about 


it and there’s no need to go into detail 
here.* Practically all the Europeans 
train that way, and more and more of 
our own distance and middle-distance 
men are following their example. It is, 
it seems to me, the most sensible and 
logical kind of training, combining as 
it does development of speed and 
stamina at the same time. 

Our i situation is 


distance running 
undoubtedly looking up. As physical 
specimens, many of our runners have 
it all over the Europeans. Ashenfelter 
thas shown us what a mature, superbly 
and -intelligently conditioned Ameri- 
can athlete can do against the toughest 
competition ever assembled. I believe 
‘that others will follow in his footsteps. 


gee Conch, has 
articles on fartlek, 

stance Training” (Feb. 1950) and 
‘je and Fatigue in Distance ba 


answered the writ-— 
er, “but you’ve got an unlisted num- 


“Oh, no,” replied Diz, “not any 
more.” 

“How come?” asked the scribe. 

“Why, I nearly went nuts,” moaned 
Dean. “Nobody ever called me up!” 


LEADING TEAMS 
& ATHLETES 


CHOOSE . 


646 PLAST-A-PLY @ 
JACKET 
Made from em- 

vin 


special Lo-Temp 


com ing keeps 
material soft and 
flexible. Fully cut. 


Can be used as a re- 
ducing shirt or warm- 
up jacket. 


REDUCING SHIRT 


Worn in place of old fashioned sweat shirts which have 
been considered inadequate for reducing and ‘ Law | 
into-shape” Used by baseball, ba 
football, track and other teams. This lightweight shirt 
is specially designed to keep heat in and cold air out, 
removing the possibility of chills and conse- 
quent soreness which plague conditioning athletes. Cut 
ky a shirt with drawstring at neck and elastic at 


wrists. Made extra full to permit wearing over uniforms 
or other — desired. All seams stitched, 
bottom edge 


Ne. 143 Small, Medium, Lerge, Extra 


1ODGMAN. 


Athletic 
Clothi 
as, 
| | | WARM UP JACKET 
A lightweight, windproof jacket for quick "warm- 
ed up” in sports of all kinds. Gets player warm, 
keeps him warm but does not cause excessive 
= perspiration. Made from genuine Nylon with a 
. aN thin coating of Neoprene which contains no 
rubber. Uneffected by perspiration. Patterned 
| tes , rticularly full, with extra under arm sleeve 
length for easy action. Has zipper front and 
| liness. Elastic at wrists. 
Ne. 144 Fores?’ Green. Smell, Medium, 
> 
_ 
nm Canham. 
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1952 All-American H.S. Football Squad 


ASN’T it Jim Tatum who semi- 
jocularly remarked that a 
modern football team must 

have 77 men—three deep offensively 

and defensively plus some subs? 

Well, here’s that 77-man dream 

club—in the shape of Scholastic 

Coach’s second annual All-American 

High School Football Squad. 

Culled after an extensive nation- 
wide survey, these players represent 
the cream of a huge crop of brilliant 
players harvested for us by experts 
all over the country. 

Our selections are presented un- 
pretentiously. We don’t claim 100% 
or even 50% accuracy. Nobody can 
winnow the 11, 33, 77, or even 100 
“Best” players from among the 300,- 
000 boys who play the game. 

Our only thought was to pay 
homage to the outstanding athletes 
who caught our eye. To the hun- 
dreds of equally as deserving boys 
whose exploits escaped us, we ex- 
tend our deepest regrets. (A list of 
players who survived the pruning 
knife until the very last moment ap- 
pears in our Honorable Mention roll 
starting on page 44.) 

All in all, our 77 honored athletes 
represent 36 states. Five states tied 
for selectee honors, with California, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania each placing four 
boys on the team. Nine other states 
—TIllinois, Kansas, “Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Oklahoma, ip Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin—placed 
boys apiece. 

Individual school honors were 
gleaned by six schools, each of 
whom placed two boys on the All- 
American. They were Massillon, O.; 
Ada, Okla.; Fair Park of Shreve- 
port, La.; Lawrence, Kans.;. Everett, 
Wash.; and Montclair, N. J.—state 
champions all. 

As last yeay, the backfield selec- 
tions are classified under four head- 
ings: Quarterbacks, T formation 
men only; Tailbacks, single wing 
players; Halfbacks, primarily run- 
ning, blocking, and defensive backs 
(including wingbacks); and Full- 
backs, just that. 

Particular mention should be 


* 


FEBRUARY, 


1953 


* 


made -of John Stephens of Coffey- 
ville; Kans. As a youngster, John 
sustained a serious injury to his 
right hand, which badly deformed 
it. Undaunted, he went out for 
sports and became a virtually unani- 


_ mous all-state end. Standing 6-5, he. 
caught 19 passes. But it was his de- 


fensive play at tackle that earned 
him a place on our squad! 

Lightest man on the squad at 147 
is Arnold Johnson of Brookings, 
S. D. A do-everything artist who set 
a new eastern S. D. scoring record, 
his remarkable opportunism and 
hair-trigger thinking earned Brook- 
ings a 14-14 tie in the state cham- 
pionship game against Sioux Falls, 
Washington. 

After scoring the atta of his 
team’s tallies, Johnson, realizing 
that his center’s passing was erratic, 
informed the ref that he wasn’t go- 
ing to touch his knee to the ground 


- while holding for the extra point. 


Sure enough, the snap was wild. 
Johnson scrambled back, picked up 
the ball, and fired a perfect strike 
for the point! 

Want some real size and speed in 
your backfield? How about Milt 
Campbell, Plainfield, N. J.’s, versa- 
tile package of dynamite? As the 
youngest member of our Olympic 
track team, Milt finished second in 
the decathlon. 

A cinch to break Mathias’s record 
if he keeps at it, he’s also a three- 
event member of Scholastic Coach’s 
All-American H. S. Track Team, a 
great free-styler on his school’s 
medley relay (swimming) team, and 
is something of a wrestler. Standing 
6-3 and weighing 215, he’s going to 
make some college fantastically 
happy. 

T QUARTERBACKS 

What a passer? Well, we've still got 
Doyle Traylor, the Temple, Tex., whiz 
who threw for 34 TD’s in 1951 and 
was even better in '52—though he still 
couldn’t get his team past Brecken- 
ridge in the state championship. 

Ronnie Knox, of Santa Monica, 
threw 27 scoring heaves, four in the 
CIF titular game against South Pasa- 


* 


dena. Knox broke a Southern Califor- 
nia mark and had an even better 
record than Sandy Lederman of last 
year’s All-American—and Lederman 
broke Don Heinrich’s freshman pass- 
ing record at the U. of Washington 


Bob Cox, Walla Walla, Wash., is a 


three-sport all-stater who made our 


track All-American in the 880 last 
spring and is the kind of ee 
who'd love to get into a pitching due 
with Traylor or Knox. 

Then there’s Ollie Yates, olaphidi of 
the year in Mississippi, a terrific split- 
T operator—and Dean Loucks, 
White Plains, N. Y., which will chal- 
lenge any prep team (yes, even Mas- 
sillon) any year. Loucks, the coach’s 
son, is big, fast, smart, a:slick ball- 
handler and accurate tosser. 

And we've still got Jay O’Neal, who | 
guided Ada to the Oklahoma state . 
crown—and they play terrific football : 
in the Sooner state. 

Everett, Wash., places two men in 
the backfield—Wes Nelson, a 179-lb. 
halfback who’s simply a streak, and 
Capt. Chuck McAninch, a spinning 
fullback who passes and line-backs 
murderously. 


THE TAILBACKS 


For tailbacks we have: Charles - 
Carter, a dynamic red-head who led 
a South Carolina squad to victory over 
North Carolina in a three-touchdown 
fourth period drive; Lou Costanzo of 
Dunmore, Pa., first player in a gen- 
eration to make all-league three years 


in the outstanding Lackawanna Con- - 9 


ference; Chuck Jasper, of Duluth, who 
may be a good bet to make Minnesota 
fans forget Paul Giel some day; Tom 
Kwapich, best back in Rochester for 
two years—a very hard driver; Ken . 
Ploen, of Clinton, Iowa, whose play 

against the tough Illinois-lowa com- 

petition along the Mississippi was al- 

ways sensational—a T-quarterback 

who switched to halfback this season:;.. 
and Jack Simpson, “best Florida prep 

back since Rick Casares.” 

Sonny Stringer, from the smallest 
school listed (Willow Springs, Mo.), 
was the first unanimous all-stater in 
the history of the Show Me State. A - 
fair sample of his talent may be 
gleaned from his performance against 
Springfield. All he did that day was 
complete 16 of 18 passes for 353 yards 
and carry 17 times for 158 yards—to 
account for 511 of his team’s total 535 
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And then there’s George Volkert, of 
Nashville, scoring king in his part of 
Tennessee, who’s certainly destined 
for greatness. 


THE HALFBACKS 


Our halfbacks are boys who were 
primarily running, blocking, and de- 
fensive backs. They include: Lee 
Hermsen, outstanding for two years in 
Wisconsin’ s tough Fox River Valley 
loop; Aubrey Lewis, a junior from 
Montclair about whom more will cer- 
tainly be written next year; Paul 
Rotenberry, two-way all-stater from 
Roanoke, Va., who was a splendid 
safety man; Homer Scott, 185-pounder 
who led Sheridan to the Wyoming AA 
crown; Carl Smith, of Washington 
Court House,:Ohio, who scored the 
improbable total of 294 points against 
rather good opposition and was a tre- 
mendous linebacker; and Abe Wood- 
son, who virtually made them forget 
DeCorrevont at Chicago Austin—state 
hurdling champ and a great com- 
petitor. 


THE FULLBACKS 


The fullbacks are less spectacular 
but probably more certain of college 
stardom than any of the other groups. 
Tom Davis led Fair Park to Louisi- 
ana’s state title with tremendous 


- ground gaining exploits; Bill Edelman 


was Northern California’s back of the 
year according to the San Francisco 
Chronicle; Dave Kaiser is a two-year 
Michigan all-stater from Alpena; 
Charles McCue, of Lawrence, is an- 
other two-year all-stater, a safety 
man who never let the long gin go 
by; Jim Pell was Arizona’s man of the 
year, a bruiser who was wired to- 
gether like a World War I airplane but 
always gave his all; Jim Welch, a 
junior at Lubbock, led his team to its 
second state title in a row. 


THE ENDS 


The year produced a bumper crop 
of ends—big, rangy boys who could 
snare passes and spill the interfer- 
ence. Dan Coyle, of Birmingham Ram- 
say, and Chuck Leimbach, Fresno 
Roosevelt, were real slashers, while 
Ernie Pitts, of Aliquippa, Pa., and 
Jack Stilwell, New Trier, Ill., were 
best noted for their offensive work. 
Normie Wright, Weymouth, Mass., 
may have been the best schoolboy 
player in New England. 

The other choices distinguished 
themselves for their two-way play. 
Our Ohio correspondent reported that 
Bob Khoenle, of Massillon, is already 
“ready for the pros.” 


THE TACKLES 


The tackles are monsters for the 
most part, with only six of the 15 
under 200 lbs. You can tell what we 
thought of Jim Gafford, of Lubbock, 
to include him though he’s only 175. 

It’s hard to write up all-star tackles. 
You've got to say the same thing about 
all of them—rugged, immovable, 
alert, crushing blockers. All our boys 
had these qualities. Clarence Ander- 
son, of Los Angeles, has run the 
quarter-mile in 49-7 (at 192 pounds). 
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It’s like having Ollie Matson in the 
line. Harold escher, of Bemidji, 
played fullback on offense (a usual 
thing at the Northern Minnesota 
school) and was the “works” in his 
team’s mythical state championship 
drive. Bob Hobert, Minneapolis West, 
has been the leading lineman in his 
city for two seasons, and Jim Geiser 
is another Massillon “pro prospect.” 
Keith Ziegenhorn was top man on 
Sikeston’s eleven, which has the long- 
est victory string working in the coun- 
try (47 in a row). 


THE GUARDS 


The All-American guards combine 
fast downfield blocking with rugged 
defensive work. In the first category 
particularly are Jim St. Clair, of 
Huntington, W. Va.; Garvin Stevens, 
of Williston, N. D. (lineman of the 
year up there); Ronald Wood, of Rah- 
way, N. J., who actually was consid- 


ered a better player than Campbell in © 


his county; Morris Yates, of Madison- 
ville, Ky., an outstanding player for 
two years; and big Jim Yorton, of 
Kenosha, who also was a powerful 
linebacker. Don Manoukian, first Ne- 
vadan to make our squad; Carl 
Vereen, of Miami; and Wayne Bock, 
of Argo, Ill., were noted for their re- 
luctance to give ground. Frank Sta- 
nitzek, of Grand Rapids, is a two-year 
all-stater who played tackle or guard 
with equal relish. 


THE CENTERS 


We picked our centers on line-back- 
ing and pass-defense only. How would 
you evaluate an offensive center these 
days? It’s pretty hard to make a bad 
pass in the T-formation. Frank Black, 
of Lawrence, follows teammate Bill 
Nieder, who was on last year’s team 
and who also put the shot over 60’. 
Maybe Black wasn’t Nieder’s equal in 
strength but he’s a natural athlete 
and did the same job 

Gerald Hastings, of New York’s 
Cardinal Hayes, was the outstanding 
lineman in New York City and actu- 


ally did a good job at T-quarterback - 


when his coach was caught short- 
handed. Ev Christmas drew rave no- 
tices all year at Montclair. Jim Gros- 


klaus was an offensive tackle at Wis-. 


consin Rapids but was the equal of 
anyone on pass defense behind the 
line. Don Presley, of Colorado Springs, 
was more highly thought of than any 


back in the state by sportswriters— 


and that’s saying something. 

John Lawhon, St. Joseph Benton, 
and Dave Kuhn, of Louisville Male, 
were outstanding all season long, 
while Jim Berguin, of Sioux Falls, was 
tops on one of the best teams in a 
five state area. ? 


See pages 51 and 53 for a 
bring-up on many of the stars 
on last year’s All-American 
High School Football Squad. 


Pete Cook, E, Alexan- 
Fred Sington jr., T, Ramsay; 


ham, C, Demopolis; Glen Nunley, Q, 
Huntsville; Thompeon, B, Bes- 
semer; B, coffee 
Florence): "Pat eaghe! , B, Au- 
burn. 


ARIZONA—Jack Stovall, t. Mary’s 
(Phoenix); Robert Fai 
Guy ucson; Jim 
Borden, C, — ‘Union - 
Pat Fl Tucson; Joel Favara, 
B, ony Robles, B, Casa 
Grande. 


ARKANSAS—Ronald Underwood, E, 
Little Rock; Woody Smithey, E, 
Pine Bluff; Dick Hardwick, T, Pine 
Bluff; Buddy Voegele, T, No. Little 
Rock: hannon ny, C, Hot 
Springs; Bobby Hannon, Little 
Rock; Bob Gatling, B, Candis: Jim 

ha Bluff: Don Chris- 
tian, B, Se 


CALIFORNIA — Charles Munn, E, 
- Berkeley; Boyd Carter, E, Santa 
Monica; Ron Wheatcroft, E, So. 
Gerald Penner, Pete 
Nieter, T, Paso Robles; Ken "Stock- 
ham, T T, Redl lands; Francis Garzoli, 
G, Petaluma; John Nisby, G, Stock- 
ton; George "Cantaloub, G, ‘Burlin- 
ame; La Willott, G. Glendale 
Fremont 


Dorsey 

A.); Hall B, Poly (S. 
Deon Bossert, B, Lodi; Royce Pipkin, 
B, Shasta; Jasper McGee, B, Berke- 
ley; Gene on B, Manteca; 
Buddy Bakersfield; Cor- 
nelius Robe B Oceanside: Glen 
Goins, B, Redlands; Jon Arnett, 
Manual Arts (L. A.); Tom Berry, B, 
Bob Miller, B, Canoga 

ar 


COLORADO—Dave Swerdfeger, E, 
Boulder; Bruce Wood, T, Rifle; Les 
a oe South Denver; Jerry Moore, 

B, Fort Morgan; Willie Godinez, B, 


Se 


Fort Collins; Pe age 
Loveland. 


Maddock, G, 
Staples (Westport); John Andrusko, 
B, Ansonia; Ruby Poklemba, B, 
Bassick (Bridge eport); _Ricthie, 
B, Hamden; Jim Roach , Man- 
chester. 


DELAWARE—Tom E, Sea- 
ford; Alvon Sparks, G, Newark; 
Buck Buiano, Salesianum; Jay 
Young, B, Rehoboth ch. 


D. C.—Ralph Hawki E, St. John’s; 
Mike “Wilson. 


FLORIDA—La Adams, E, Fletcher 
(Jacksonville ch); Lee Corso, = 
Miami Jackson; Bill Shields, 

Tampa Plant; Olan Renfroe, B, Fort 


Myers. 


GEORGIA—Pat Swan, E, Fort Valley; 
Lucian Tatum, T 
(Continued on page 46 
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Arnett Starting Blocks ..... 


“The Choice of the 1952 Olympic Champions” 


®@ Better starts, better performances, less delay. ® Buy and furnish one Arnett Block for each lane 
Saves time in running off meets and heats. on your track and quit carrying blocks from 
© Adjustable to all types of starters, right or left school to school, town to town, or nation to 
footed, tall or short, in 3 to 9 seconds. Calibrated nation. 3 
for remembered individual adjustment. e@ “The Ultimate in Starting Devices,” Dean Crom- 
little, now being used by huidreds of schools one @ “Without hesitation | can say that you have the 
for each lane. “Truly the Champions Block.” finest block on the market.” L. T. Johnson, U. of 


@ Runners using Arnett Blocks hold many World Illinois Track Coach. : 
records and broke several Olympic marks in 1952. @ Fully guaranteed. Made of Aluminum alloy. 


School Price $18 each F.0.B. Inglewood. Rubber foot facings $1 and “T” Nails 75¢. 
Sold direct to schools at 1947 prices. Send orders to: 


RICHARD W. ARNETT «P.O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 


NEW CORTLAND RACKET 


) On the courts of the land—it's 
CORTLAND 


CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION 
CORTLAND LINE CO., INC., CORTLAND, N.Y. 


® No other racket will stand up game 
after game like Cortland’s new 
| : KOVACS Championship Model. This ¥ 
. rugged racket has one of the huskiest 
frames made — thanks to Radio-Fre- 
All. glue joints in the KOVACS Cham- | 
pionship Model—like those in all Cort- 
land Rackets—are cured electronically 
in a matter of seconds. This eliminates € 
cause frame fracture or glue joint open- 
: ings when the racket is strung at high “ = 
Outfit your players with Cortlarid’s | 
4 KOVACS Championship Model—it’s a y) 
livelier, longer-playing racket that takes MEET PRANK KOVACS .. . 
tight ‘restringing and is less likely to  [ormer National Profesional 
é : warp. See it at your sporting goods ternational Professional 
dealer’s where you'll find other fine [hambion. now on the Cost 
é R-F Bonded Rackets on display. visory Staff. 
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Heidt, B, Albany; John Menger, B, 


Richmond (Augusta): Roy tikins’ 
B, Dalton; Noel George, = res 
Stan Thornton, B, 


IDAHO—Jack Newman, T, 


Nam 
Jack B, Pocatello; n 
Ridener, B, Nam 


ILLINOIS—Bob Bato, E, 


Hugh E, East St. Louis; 
Chuck Jos Oak Park; Paul 
Richardson, New Trier; Larry 
Pasko, C, St. ‘George (Evanston) ; 
John Keating, C, Evanston; Hiles 
Stout, B, Peoria Central; Bruce Gal- 

B, Maine Twp. (Des Plaines); 


lup, B 
Don Mapes, B, Elgin; Joe Pochran, 


B, Thornton Fractional (Calumet 
City); Milt Gibbs, B, Evanston; 
Frank Pinn, B, Mt. Carmel (Chi- 
cago); Leon McRae, B, LaGrange. 


INDIANA — Harry Kleindorfer, E, 


Bloomin ng Matt Griffin, T, Wash- 
ington ( Bend); Ed Wietecha, C, 
(E. Chicago); Al Karras, 

T, Gary Emerson; Bob Barrett, b, 
Richmond; Al Uzis, B, Washington 
(E. Chicago); Joe Brazier, B, Wash- 
ington (So. Bend). 


IOWA—Bill Houk, E, Ames; Norval 
Lee 


, Roosevelt (Cedar | Rapids) ; 
Carroll Johnson, G, Webster City; 
Ray Tweeten, C, ‘Washington: Roger 
Hedrick, G, Dubuque; Len Roggow, 
B, Spencer; Bill Kendall, B, Newton. 


KANSAS—Don Bafus, E, Newton; Jon 


Walker, T, Manhattan; Larry Snod- 
grass, Dodge Cit McIn- 
tosh, B, Chapman; tho Sweazy, B, 
Colby: Ken Nesmith. B, Osborne: 
Dick "Todd, B, Minneapolis. 


KENTUCK Y—Don Karr, E, Paducah; 
Jim Fulmer, T, Bellevue; J. B. 
Frankenburger, E, Flaget (Louis- 
ville); John Delmar Hughes, B, 
Prestonsburg; Sherrill Sipes, B, 
Flaget; Paul Hornung, B, Flaget; 

b Walker B, Middlesboro; Otis 
Elliott, B, Mayfiel ld. 


LOUISIANA—John Byrd, E, Sulphur; 
Huey Husser, E Ponchatoula; Rob- 
ert oult, St. Aloysius (N. 
Ron Senac, Cc St. Aloysius; Charles 
Barham, B, Ruston: in Turner, B, 
Istrouma (Baton Rouge); Lou 
Deutschmann, B, Holy Cross (N. O.). 


MAINE—Bob Swanson, G, So. Port- 
land; Dick Daniels, B, So. Portland; 
Willie Greenlaw, B, Portland: Jerry 
a B, Bangor; Roger Bois- 
St. Louis (Biddeford); 

B, Thornton (Saco). 


MARYLAND—Art Hendley, E, Poly 
(Balt.); Charles Cruise, T, Patterson 
Park; Allen Fr Montgomery- 
Blair (Silver S ring); Ron Athey, 

Fort Hill ( umberland); Frank 
Patterson Park; 
Fred Petrella, B, Poly; Lou Fisher, 
B, Frederick. 


- MASSACHUSETTS — Bob Fee, E, 


Fusco, T Medford: 
a , Westfield; Tony Quin- 
Quincy: Bill Skinner, 
ok e: Les Plumb, B, W. Spring- 
Bill Smithers, B, Somerville; 


Bill B, Boston College H, Ss. 


MICHIGAN — Marv Baker, E, Ann 
Arbor; James Davies, T , Muskegon 
Hghts.; John Ganga, Tr Iron Moun- 
tain; Emil Matsos, G, Detroit Red- 


ford; Jack Greenwood, B, Bay City 
Central; Nate B, Benton Har- 
bor; T Grand Rapids 
Central; Frank Kowalski B , Battle 
Creek Lakeview. 


-MINNESOTA—Chuck Machacek 
Paul 


Northfield; Dick Blakely, B, 

rig e Pis.); 
Don Hedberg, B, Cambridge. 


MISSISSIPPI—Levaine Hollingshead, 
E, Hattiesburg; Jim Whitehead = 
Jackson; Bob foore, B, Laurel; 
Gaither, B, Tupelo; Joel Blay- 

B, Greenville: Paige Cothren, 
5 atchez. 


MISSOURI—Daryl Pinch, E, Missouri 
Military; Bill Bell, E, Raytown; 
. Robin ri ht, B, Harrisonville; Jim 
Hunter, Webb City; Ho 
Springer, B, Carrollton. 


MONTANA—Ike an E, Helena; 
Dave Dontigney, Havre; Ed 
Sheron, T, Butte; Varle Jones, G, 
Glendive; Bob | Renz, B, Butte; Frank 
Landon, B, Kalispell; Pat Monno, B, 
Anaconda: Sam cDonald, B, Bi 1- 
ings; Bob Powell, B, Missoula. 


NEBRASKA — Leroy Butherus, E, 
Lincoln; Bob Barnett, E, Lincoln; 
Dick Mangelson, T, Grand Island: 
Ted King, B, Lincoln; Don Com- 
stock, B, Scottsbluff. 


NEVADA—Chet Franklin, G, Elko; 
Hank DeRicco, B, Reno; Dick Phil- 
lips, B, Hawthorne. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Pete Prince, B, 
Roger Lapointe, B, Somers- 
worth. 


SEND FOR THIS SPORTS FILM GUIDE, TODAY! 


Contains a full listing of more 
than 1000 16mm motion pic- 
tures and slidcfilms on athletic, 
physical education and recrea- 
tional subjects. 


44 pages. Price $ 


THE ATHLETIC . INSTITUTE 


dollar. 


NAME 


209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Send me a copy of “Sports Film Guide.” I enclose herewith a check for.one 


More than 45 different sports and recre- 
ational subjects are covered. 


Each film listing shows the title 
of the film, its running time, its 
source, its cost for rental or 
purchase and a brief descrip- 
tion of the contents. 


This comprehensive, up-to-dat 

film guide is a “must” for all 

who use sports films for instruc- 
tion or entertainment. Send for 

your copy today! 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


-ZONE ........... STATE 


| | 


JERSEY — E River: 

side; Henry Nalepka, T 

Pete Johnson, T, Montclair; Milt 
Plum, B, Woodbury Hill, B, 
Scott (E. Orange); ); il Danitz, B, 
Plainfield; Dennis McGill, B, St. 
Michael’s ‘(Union 


NEW MEXICO—Richard Drake, E, 
Clovis; Don Golden, C, Artesia; 
Mike Schlick, C, Albuquerque; 
Clark Manwarrer.:, B, Farmington; 
Tom McDonald, B, (Alb. ); 

- Rudy Estrada, B, Las Cruces. 


NEW YORK—Frank Solana, E, White 
Plains; Al Paparella, T 
Endicott: Hal G. 


falo); Ed Ac ley, B, Norwich; 
Chuck Daniels, B, ‘utchinson ( Buf- 
falo); Jefferson, B, 
Plains; James Brown, B, Manhasse 

Ralph Fasano, B, Lafayette (N.Y. cy’ 


NORTH CAROLINA — Tom Newton, 
Ray Hord, T , Charlotte Hard- 
ing; " Bil Gramley, T, Reynolds 
(Winston-Salem); Jerry Bishop, Cc, 
Asheville; Sonn J urgenson, B, Wil- 
mington; Bill Barnes, B, Landis: 
Dick Mattison, B, Charlotte Cen- 
tral; Ken Owen, B, Salisbury. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Don Sharp, E, St. 
Mary’s (Bismarck); Bill Lord, C, 
Mandan; Ivan Lehman, B, Valley 
City; Bob Fieland, B, Minot. 


OHIO—Jim Dick, E, Lorain; Joe 
Piehowicz, E, Bellaire; Dick Guy, T, 
Mansfield; Paul Schramm, T, r- 
cell (Cincy): Ernie Bell, East 
Liverpool; Dick Stewart, C, Cam- 
bridge; Gordon Massa, C, Elder 
Len Dawson, B, Alliance; 

illiams, B, Spring field; Hubert 
Bobo, B, Chauncey- ver; John 
Karason, B, Lorain; Ed Oliver, B, 


East Liv erpool. 


OKLAHOMA — Mike Willoughby, E, 
Ada; Bob Krigbaum, G, rtles- 
ville; Billy Davis, G, Capitol Hill 
(Okla. City): Phil Harris, B, Elk 
City; Bob Wyatt, B, Tulsa Central; 
Dick Wilkins, B, Duncan; Donnie 
Vessels, B, Cleveland. 


OREGON—Leon Hittner, E, Central 
Catholic (Portland); ain B Blunck, T 
The Dalles; Bill Roff, B, Mac-Hi 
(Milton- Freewater): Fred Hall, B, 
Prineville; Spike Hillstrom, B, 
Marshfield | (Coes Bay). 


PENNSYLVANIA—Dick 
Sunbury; Tom Ol 
Joe Cindrich 
.; George Pepoy, T, 

Don Zubic, T. Monessen; 
Emerich T, Allentown; Har- 
@ te G, York; Dick VanHorne, 

George Marinkov, B, 


B, Beaver Falls: Willie 
Frank, B, a; Bob Glasscot, 
B, Roman Catholic (Phila.); Stu 
Wiggins, B, Roland Mc- 
Cuen, B, Redstone. 


RHODE ISLAND—John DeFusco, 7. 
Cranston; William Alves, B, West 
Warwick; Bob Menard, B, Burrill- 
ville; Tom Pina, B, LaSalle (Prov.). 


Charleston, Bon Beckha Die 


Brookings; Jim Korm 
Jim G, Sioux F Falls,’ War 
Simons, ” Sturgis; Jack Becker, B, 
Yankton. 


TENNESSEE—Bob E, 
bia; Don Duncan, T Chatta 
Central; Bob Underwood, 
ville Bearden; Jim Pack. B, a 
tanooga Central; B, 
is Central: Shelton, B, 


idge. 


TEXAS—Roy Chapman, E, Temple; 
James Peters, Brenha ham; Mike 
Brady, E, Lubbock; Norman 
=, Baytown; Buddy Cockrell, T. 
Pampa; Bobby ogg T, Brecken- 
ridge; Jim Mart G, Reagan 
Ol Albritton. G, Corsi- 
cana; Dale Dodd, G, Wink: L. A. 
Bergeron, C, Baytown; Jimmy Golf, 
ermit; Ron McChesney, C, 
White Oak; Gerald Orton, B, ors 
ade Fred Kriss, B, Austin ( 

Paso); Fred Ernst, B, Sarin 


Jack Webb, B, yy Side (Ft. 


Worth); Ranson 

(Corpus Christi); Leondous Fry, 
Brownwood; Kenneth Ford, B, 
Breckenridge; Ray Glasgow, B, Ar- 
James arris, B,; Terrell; 
ge inson, B, Wink; Bobby Peters, 
, Van. 


UTAH—Marlo Holland, E, East Salt 
Lake; Neil Hunsaker, T, Box Elder 
Co.; Ken Strong, B Cyprus (Magna); 

Vae Smith, Milla lard (Fillmore); 
Gary Knudsen, 'B, West Salt Lake. 


ONT—Ed Bailey, E, Bellows — 


VERM 
(St. Albans); Steve Plumb, C, Brat- 
tleboro; Frank Bizzaro, B, Mt. St. 
Joseph (Rutland), 


VIRGINIA—Buddy a. E, Maury 
(Norfolk); Doug Royals, T, Hamp- 
ton; Jack Ashton, opewell; Leon 
Bryant, G, So. Norfolk Larry Arm- 
strong, C, Newport Claude 


(Continued on page 51) 


This padiock is so strong, so attractive in de- 

sign, so easily operated that quality is the 
first thing that enters your mind as you ex- 
amine it. That’s why. you're so amazed when > 
you hear the low price. Yes, your budget gets 
a break from Master, the world's leading pad- 
lock manufacturer — and when you buy 
Master, you buy the best! 


NO. 1525 | 


Master Champ-equipped schools include: 
University of Ilinois Hunter College 

Long time school fav- | Albion College versity 
orite promsabssaireet like Nebraska State Teachers Alabama Polytechnic 
Neo. 1525, but with- College 
out key control. Mas- Springfield High University of Bridgeport 
ter is weorld- Escanaba, Mich., Junior 
, Salt Lake City Public —and hundreds of 


4 


Breaking \ 
| 
; 
\ 
$-13 | 
| Master lock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. Woevlde Leading Padlock 
| 


ovitthrs 


NEW! VYLAN 
COVERING 


sports equipment co. 
364-374 N. Marquette Street 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 

Nadens Natural Numerals plus 

built-in we insures maximum 

player appreciation. 

simple to operate and 

tain a Naden Electric Score- 

our gym will eliminate 

our scoring problems. Write for 

ree details. ere is a representa- 
tive in your locality. 


NADEN & SONS 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


Large or small, new or old, there is a 
Napen Execraic Scorepoarp to meet your 
requirements. Send for our handy Napsen 


Tips for High Jumpers 


(Continued from page 8) 


his regular run of four or five strides. 
Another problem the coach faces 


in his work with beginners is that 


of deciding which style to teach the 
boy who starts as a scissors jumper. 
The inadvisability of letting him 
continue with the scissors is quite 
evident to most coaches. All you 
have to do is watch the boy’s head. 

Actually, a boy can jump only as 
high as he can lift his head on his 
upward spring. Once his head clears, 
he can lift, roll, or kick to get the 
rest of his body over. In the scissors 
jump, the boy can’t lay out. He must 
sit over the bar momentarily while 
trying to lift one leg over, then the 
other. To do this, he must lift his 
entire upper torso straight up above 
he bar. Obviously, this wastes a lot 
of bounce. 

For this reason, practically every 
coach subscribes to some type of 
roll. Since most of our best jumpers 
today are using the stomach roll, 


the majority of high school coaches - 


are teaching this form to their pros- 
pects. I doubt the wisdom of this 
practice. How wise it is to have all 
our jumpers do the stomach roll, or 
the Western roll, or some pet varia- 
tion of either? 

Most good football coaches agree 
that it’s a mistake to build a spe- 
cific type of offense without the 
material to make it go. We should 
study the prospective high jumper 
just as closely before deciding whic 
style to teach him. : 

For many reasons, I’d like to have 
all my jumpers do the stomach roll. 
I’m convinced that in most ways it’s 
the best style extant. But not for 
every jumper! And not in every way. 

For conservation of energy and 
ease in landing, the straight Western 
roll has much in its favor. For the 
ultimate heights, I think the stomach 
roll with the lift of the trailing leg 
rather than the kick of it is the 
answer. 

I had a lot of fun and learned a 
lot in camp last summer teaching 
about 20 boys of all sizes and ages 
to high jump. Some I let stay with 
the scissors jump; some I taught the 
straight Western; some I taught the 
stomach roll. Some I had run from 
the left; others I made run from the 
right. 

With only a field day at the end of 
the camp season to point for, there 
was no great urgency in the instruc- 
tion. All the boys were beginners 


and all were willing to try what- 
ever I suggested. 

I immediately discovered that 
every boy had to be taught to de- 


-celerate his approach. I found that. 


some boys who could do nothing at 
all with the stomach roll could grasp 
the Western roll with ease, and vice 
versa. I was a little surprised to. 
learn that a couple of the prospects 
who wanted to approach from the 
left were much better coming in 
from the right. 

In most cases, the take-off foot 
that the boys wanted to use was the 
correct one for them, but I was in- 
erested to discover two exceptions. 
These boys did far better jumping 
off the right foot even when they 
wanted to go off the left. One tall 
boy who got nowhere trying a 
stomach roll from either side and 
who then wanted to use a Western 
roll from the left, won the field day 
competition with a Western off his 
right foot. 

The whole experiment taught me 
to be more cautious about concen- 
trating on any one style of jump to 
the exclusion of all others. From 
now on, I’m being much more care- 
ful in my analysis of beginning high 
jumpers. 

Another point I noticed was that 
boys who like to scissor from about 
a 30° angle can be taught to stomach 
roll far easier than boys who want 
to approach from the center and 
jump straight over the bar. The 
latter type grasps the straight West- 
ern roll with its left leg tuck-under 
much more easily than the stomach 
roll. 
Both at school and at camp I 
learned, too, that some boys can’t 
master the stomach roll because they 
can’t stand the toss they get from 
the landing in the pit. They do much 
better with the Western because 
they ean land on the take-off foot 
and their hands. 

When a boy begins to master form, 
he becomes very conscious of his run 
to the take-off. With some of my 
jumpers I’ve found it helpful to 
take actual measurements from the 
take-off point to his first mark. 

Since jumping pits present many 
different types of approaches, vary- 
ing from slight inclines to down 
grades, your jumper can help him- 
self by observing broad-jump pro- 
cedure in taking actual measure- 


ments of his run. Thus, whether at 


| 
| 
nastic t the 
VYLAN MATS 
igon, soy “Jim- ARE TAKING | 
Flex mots offer o | 
all types of gymnastics.” | 
New Vylan Mats cre washable, sanitary, 
tured and Stands hard 
wear. Tufted 6 in. intervals with waxed 
tufting twine. Genyine Jim-Flex Felt filling. J 
Also regular ym mats, white duck cover- | 
ing, and wall mats. Write for new price | } 
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Z 
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SPECIFY 
CATALOG. No OBLIGATION. 
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home or away he can get his correct 
distance without guessing. 

After careful observation last 
year, I was able to pick out the ex- 
act spot of take-off for my senior 
high jumper when he was at his 
best. We even went so far as to 
measure the distance from the bar 
and the approximate angle of ap- 
proach to get him into that take-off 
position consistently. 

That helped his confidence and 
seemed to help his jumping as a 
whole. During this study, we also 
discovered that we were trying to 
get him in too close to the bar on his 
take-off. With the Western roll, the 
close take-off is helpful but a tall 
boy seems to need more space in the 
stomach roll. 

Through close silky: we observed 
that the distance from the bar tended 
to vary somewhat in indoor and out- 
door jumping. The amount of bounce 
a boy got from the boards contrasted 
with what he got from the ground, 
so that we had to move the take-off 
spot several inches for some jumpers. 

Some boys are quite concerned 
about what to do with the arms 
when the body is above the bar. If 
you check the actions of many top- 
notch jumpers, you’ll notice that 
their arm carry varies tremendously. 

My own belief is that the coach 
shouldn’t worry the boy about arm 
position unless he’s grabbing at the 
bar or hitting it with his arms. Don’t 
make him think about the arm posi- 
tion at all unless there’s a real need 
to do so. Tell him merely to get his 
arms out of the way in whatever 
way he can. 

Finally, I’m convinced that in 
using the stomach roll, a boy can 
add extra inches to his jump by con- 
centrating upon lifting his trailing 
leg away from the bar instead of 
kicking it in the manner of an in- 
verted scissors jump. 

If he kicks the leg, he must drop 
his knee to achieve the high kick 
and at that point the knee most often 
will hit the bar. A lift, however, 
takes the leg away, though it does 
bring the jumper down on his back. 
If he can take the bump, he’ll get a 
better jump. 


Correction! 


IN our review of the film, Wrestling 
Fundamentals and Techniques, on 
page 47 of the December issue, a 
hideous typographical error escaped 
us. The last paragraph stated that the 
three reels comprising the film may 
be purchased at a special series price 
of $1.50. This obviously was a plot by 
the printers to bankrupt the produc- 

ers (Audio-Visual Center of the U. 
of Michigan ). At any rate, the price 
should “sn read $150. We’re trading 
the errant type-setter to the Pirates. 


@ Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places 
on finest quality silk satin ribbon. : 

@ FIVE COLORS available for place win- 
ners: Blue— first place; Red — second 
place; White — third place: — 
fourth place; Green — fifth place. 

Official, Judge, Starter and Coach in 
Gold on White Ribbon. : 


@ Ribbons contain Name of Meet, Year, 
Event and Winner’s Place. 


@ All Events for Track, Swimming, Play- 
ground Meets and Literary Contests. 


18¢ Ribbon Minimum Order $3.60 
We carry a complete line of Trophies and Medals. 
Write for further information, — ; 
i Order direct. Not sold thru dealers. 


FOOTBALL CLOTHING 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE .. . 
| Famous for Style, Quality 
and outstanding Performance! 
SAND KNIT, consistently first with the latest in athletic 
clothing, offers a complete selection of the newest and Finest 
in Football Pants and Jerseys featuring all famous fabrics 
and styles. 
Including . 
FOOTBALL PANTS of RIBETT KNIT 


The sensational fabric that wears better, 
AN EXCLUSIVE SAND KNIT FIRST! Pa 


The trade mark SAND KNIT is your Guarantee of Quality! — 


SAND KNITTING MILLS co. 
538 S. Wabash Ave. ¢ Chicago 5, Ill. 


Gaim 

ZA 

= 

42 HARTER BLDG., GOSHEN, INDIANA 
Get Set with the FINEST for ‘te os 
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TROPHIES + MEDALS 


A NEW SERIES 
(AT NO MORE 
THAN THE COST 
OF A MEDAL) 


ANIMATED AWARDS 


G. BOOSTER © SENIOR 
Send for Our New 53 Page Cataleg 


it gives you the latest in trophies, med- 
als, plaques, ball charms, buttons, ete. 


Aword Headquarters For Almost 20 Years 


AWARD INCENTIVES, INC. 


200 WILLIAM ST. © NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Don't Let 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players 


ALTA-CO 


BUILDS MORE 
EFFECTIVE TEAMS: 


Here’s the Sound Tested Program 
for ATHLETE’S FOOT Control: 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 
... for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete's Foot 
in. less than a minutel Non-irritating; 
harmiess to towels. 
2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
_ «+» for dusting, gives additional protec- 
tion against re-infection. 
3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE | 
... for r daily, systematic washing 
of room floors. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athiete’s Foot—A Public Health Problem’’ 


Flexibility in Tennis Instruction 


_(Continued from page 32) 


on the most authoritative, scientific 
knowledge, and adapted to the in- 
dividual. 


BREADTH OF EXPRESSION 


The failure to employ graphic 
and meaningful expressions is a se- 
rious shortcoming. Every part of a 
tennis stroke can be expressed in 
many different ways. The impor- 
tant thing is to find the expression 
which will instantly communicate 
the idea to the pupil. One expres- 
sion may leave a pupil blank; the 
next may ring the bell that sends 
him on the way. : 

Take the point of hit (where the 
racket meets the ball). The action 
may be described correctly in any 
of the following ways: Hit through 
the ball, keep the racket on the 
ball, swing out on the ball, let the 
racket follow through in the direc- 
tion of flight, carry the ball into 
court, etc. 

All of these expressions mean 
much the same thing, yet they’re 
couched in different ways. Develop 
as extensive a working vocabulary 
as possible—for every part of every 
shot. Your instruction will improve 
accordingly. 


SUBJECTIVE TEACHING 


Subjective teaching (teaching the 
stroke just the way you do it) is 
the most serious pitfall of all. In too 
many instances, pupils look alike— 
and all look like the instructor. He’s 
taught them all his particular style. 

This is invariably the sign of a 
poor, inexperienced teacher. The 
instructor who’s played and studied 
the game knows more than his own 
style and can equip his pupils with 
the style best adapted to them. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


These are the pitfalls. Now for 
some suggestions on how to over- 
come them. 3 

First of all, a series of lessons 
from a highly competent profes- 
sional is a big step forward. You'll 
learn new approaches to teaching 
the game and increase your vocab- 
ulary of expressions. Incidentally, 
you'll also learn what it’s like to 
be on the other side of the net. If 
possible, work with more than one 
professional. 

Next, there are a good many 
books on the game which will lend 


‘invaluable assistance. Bill Tilden, 


Lloyd Budge, Don Budge, Mary K. 
Browne, Helen Jacobs, and others 


have written detailed analyses about 
the various ways of hitting a ball. 
Read several or all of them and 
watch your teaching scope broaden. 

Movies are also invaluable. The 
USLTA is renting a fine film of 
Donald Budge, and there are others 
of Bobby Riggs, Pauline Betz, etc. 
A coach can increase his teaching 
ability tremendously by analyzing 
these films. 

Finally, there are tournaments all 
over the country where good play- 
ers can be observed and analyzed 
for stroking details. 

Take these suggestions and you’!l 


gain flexibility in your teaching. It 


pays worthwhile dividends. 


New Book 


e THE RHYTHMIC PROGRAM FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. By Grace Fielder. Pp. 
244, Illustrated—photos, diagrams, music 
scores. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co. 


DESIGNED for elementary school 


classroom teachers and supervisors, 
this text offers an excellent combina- 
tion of teaching suggestions and ma- 
terial arranged in the order of in- 
creasing complexity for maturing 
children. 

The author, who is supervisor of 
physical education at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has organized her material along 
12 lines, namely: History of Dancing, 
Rhythm and Rhythmic Experience, 
Pattern and Design of Music, Pro- 
gram Content, Selection of Rhythmic 
Activities, Principles and Methods of 
Teaching, Accompaniment to Rhyth- 
mic Activities Fundamental Rhythms, 
Creative Rhythms, Singing Games, 
Folk Dances, and Square Dances. 

An accomplished pianist, Miss Field- 
er offers 122 pages of music scores 
designed for actual classroom use. 

Her analysis of pattern and design 
of music will be of benefit to all 
teachers, particularly those without 
experience in music education, while 
the combination of record lists, music, 
dances and their description will 
prove invaluable to both the physical 
ed teacher and the classroom instruc- 
tor who wishes to establish a well- 
balanced program of rhythmics. 

The more important contributions 
to the teachers will be the timely 
suggestions of procedure which il- 
lumine various chapters but are con- 
centrated in the chapter on principles 
and methods. 

The book is clearly organized, 
splendidly written, and provides a 
perfect basis for a broad rhythmic 
program. 
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All-American Squad 
from page 47) 


Benham, B, Norview (Norfolk); 
Ronnie Belton, B, Danville; Jack 
B, Jefferson (Richmond); 

Riggs, B, Wilson (Ports- 
mou unior Duff, B, Glass 


WASHINGTON — Warren Green, E, 
Ballard (Seattle); Howard Harts- 
rhorn, T, Longview; Don McCumby, 
= Everett; Dick Hammermaster, 
Puyallup; Mitchell, LB, Frank. 
lin (Seattle); Babe Bates, B, Frank- 
lin (Seattle); Ben Jacobs, B, Aber- 
deen ourbeau, B. Gonzaga 


WEST VIRGINIA—Robert Jennings, 
E. Grafton: Robert Willis, G, East 
Bank; Joe Gerencir, C, Charleston; 
Don Griffith, B, Jackson (Charles- 
ton); Carroll Hoard, B, Morgan- 
town: Arthur Sosenko, B, Weirton. 


WISCONSIN—Jim Reinke, Apple- 
. West A Cen- 


Erickson, 
Strehlow, Wausau; Ron Le 
B, Greet Bay East; Pat 
B, West Allis Hale: Chuck pep 

7 B, Beloit; Glenn Bestor, B, Fond 


Byron Lindstrom, C, Sheri- 
ick Harkins, B, Worland; 

Zowada, B, idan. 


A GLANCE AT OUR ‘51 SQUAD 
HILE our All-Americans are se- 


lected primarily for their value to | 


their teams, rather than on their 
prospects for college play, there’s no 
reason to believe that most of them 
won't go on to even greater glory on 
collegiate gridirons. 

Take our 1951 squad, for example. 
Though only college freshmen in 1952, 
many of them took giant steps in the 
right direction. 

Probably our best pick was quart- 
erback Bill Krietemeyer of Evans- 
ville, Ind., who stepped into Billy 
Wade's shoes on the Vanderbilt var- 
sity and did more than an adequate 
job. Bill was named to the Atlanta 
Constitution’s All-Southeastern Con- 
ference team, along with two other 
of our 1951 selectees—Joe Tuminello 
(Brookhaven) of Mississippi and Bart 
Starr (Lanier of Montgomery) of 
Alabama. After Bart’s aerial display 
-in the Orange Bowl, Coach Red Drew 
stated that “I’m gonna build a passing 
team around that boy next year.” 

Franklyn Brooks (O’Keefe of At- 
lanta), who made the second All- 
Southeastern Conference team, was a 
regular defensive guard on Bobby 
Dodd’s great Georgia Tech team. Not 
bad for a freshman! 

Other Scholastic Coach 1951 All- 


- Americans who made ’52 varsity elev- . 


ens included: Bob Davis (Beckley) of 
West Virginia; George Spaneas (Lo- 


(Concluded on page 53) 


MIGHTY 
STRONG 


Coaches have learned to 

depend on Hercules Satin Fabric for the 
toughest performance in the field! 

Here is the one fabric that hos every quality 
feoture ...and looks it! A handsome, 

colorful finish that puts your team in front 
with the smartest Gym Pants & Athletic Uniforms. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 


444 Fourth Avenve * New York 16 


Nylon Racing Trunks 
| WITH THE NEW 
CIRCUMFERENTIAL SUPPORTER 
OCEAN CHAMPION 
(TRADE MARK) 

Made of featherweight NYLON 
Waist, top and bottom stitched, will not curl; they 
shed water rapidly and dry quickly to a smooth 
fresh appearance. Meet all official requirements. 
BLACK © ROYAL © SCARLET * DARTMOUTH GREEN * ORANGE 

STYLES 65~sizes 25 to 38 $36.00 Doz. 


OCEAN WINNER ... all features of Ocean Champion, 
but front supporter, instead of full circum- STYLE NO. 66 
ferential supporter. siack rova. scart $32 Doz. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


1140 BROADWAY Send for Catalog D NEW YORK CITY 1 
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* ACCURACY CERTIFIED BY OUR 

WESTERN ELECTRIC ELECTRONIC TIMER. 
Write today for new catalog. 

M. DUCOMMUN CO. 


Specialists in Timing Instruments 
580 Fifth Ave., New York 19 © Plaza 7-2540 


Ready in March— : 
Modern Track 
and Field 


by J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


Associate Professor and Head Track Coach at 
University of Pennsylvania 


This new book is designed to meet the 
needs of both the expert and novice 
coach. It gives you a complete cross- 
section of the most modern track and 
field coaching methods in use today. 
Each chapter traces the history of the 
development of both form and records 
in each event. Includes over 200 line 
drawings, of which 14 are sequence 
drawings showing the perfect form for 
track and field events. 


512 pages illustrated 


NEW YORK 11. N.Y 
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( Continued from page 10) 


and many heinous mental lapses. 

Two years ago, the writer served 
as an umpire at a sectional semi- 
pro tournament in an area which 
has produced several big league 
players. The lack of baseball know- 
how exhibited at that tournament 
was astonishing. Adherence to pitch- 
ing regulations was so bad that the 
umpires had to adopt a lenient at- 
titude toward balk infractions. If 
they had not done so, every game 
would have turned into an endless 
parade of balks. 

The actual playing was worse. 
Outfielders launched arching throws 
that couldn’t be cut off; bases were 
left uncovered; the entire gamut of 
poor baseball was run. Obviously, 
the players who played this deplor- 
able brand of ball had never re- 
ceived competent instruction. 

It is my contention that many 
high school coaches do not exert the 
same effort in learning and teaching 
baseball that they do in other sports. 
Rickey’s teaching system is entirely 
feasible for high school use. The 
coach doesn’t have to be an ex-big 
leaguer—only intelligent, ambitious, 
and willing to do a little digging. 
Baseball, too, is a game of funda- 
mentals. 

No matter how capable a coach 
may be, he cannot give a large 
squad adequate individual instruc- 
tion on the diamond. It follows that 
pre-season classroom instruction is 
the answer to this problem. 

In most sections of the country, 
blustery weather hampers or elimi- 
nates early spring outdoor practice. 


Nevertheless, the time can be put 


to as much use as the sunniest days 
in June—even more so, if properly 
used. This should be the black- 
board-and-lecture season, with the 
entire squad assembled wherever 
blackboard and demonstration space 
are available. Notebooks for each 
player are advisable. 

An enormous amount of ground 
can be covered in an hour-long ses- 


sion. The coach may begin with an ~ 


explanation of the more important 
rules. Rules are best remembered 
when the reason for their being is 
explained. Why the infield fly rule? 
Why must you bunt fair with two 
strikes? When is a batter out if the 
catcher drops the third strike and 
why? 

Conditioning is a good follow-up 
topic. If schoolboys were taught 
how to take care of their throwing 


arms, there would be less arm 
trouble in the big leagues today and 
many promising careers wouldn’t 
be nipped in the bud. 

Care of the legs also merit addi- 
tional emphasis. Athletes with splen- 
didly conditioned legs during the 
football and basketball seasons often 
do insufficient running on the dia- 
mond. This is especially true of 
pitchers. 

Following these introductory lec- 
tures, there should be talks on 
every phase of the game: hitting, 
playing each position, team strat- 
egy, base running, coaching base 
runners, sliding, cut-offs, etc. Re- 
gardless of position, each squad 
member should attend every lec- 
ture. The more a player knows of 
the overall picture, the more he will 
appreciate the role he is to play. 

If space and time permit, these 
newly taught fundamentals should 
be practiced indoors. The ingenious 
coach will find that just about every- 
thing but full-scale batting and 
fielding practice can be held in an 
average size gym. 

After the players have absorbed 
the correct methods and an under- 
standing of the game in indoor 
drills, the coach’s task will be easier 
and his teams harder to beat. 

As we stated before, it will take 

some spadework to set up a com- 
prehensive series of lectures. Many 
books, pamphlets, and articles are 
available in any library to those 
who will take the time and effort to 
dig them out. This mass of informa- 
tion need only be organized and, 
in some cases, simplified to provide 
the nucleus for concise lectures. 
. In this connection, it’s interesting 
to note that only a few of the many 
coaching schools held each summer 
cover baseball. Football, basketball, 
and track are the usual subjects. 
This is a sad commentary, indeed. 
(Ed. note: Of the 53 major coaching 
schools held last summer, just 12 
included a baseball course.) 


Free Floor-Care Book 


e 101 Hints on Better Floor Care. 


‘Prepared by Huntington Laboratories, 


Inc. Pp. 28. Chock-ful of up-to-the- 
minute information on hundreds of 
maintenance problems involving all 
kinds of floors. For free copy, check 
listing under “Huntington Labs.” in 
Master Coupon on last page. 
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All-American Squad 
(Continued from page 51) 


well, Mass.) of V.M.1: Doug Knotts 
(Albemarle) of North Carolina; Wally 
Piper of the U. of Miami, a hometown 
boy; Bill Harrison (Hampton) of 
V.P.L; Ray Mercer (Moultrie) of 
Georgia Tech; and Don King (Ander- 
son, S. C.) of Clemson. Notice how 
the boys stayed in their own states. 

King was sensational when he re- 
placed the injured Billy Hair in Clem- 
son’s backfield. Against Fordham, he 
was the whole show. Piper, though 
only 150 pounds, saw plenty of action 
for Andy Gustafson’s Hurricanes, and 
Harrison apparently gave V.P.I. its 
most potent running attack in years: 

Other 1951 selectees starred on 
freshman teams at schools where they 
weren’t permitted the luxury of var- 
sity play. Cornell boasted two of the 
niftiest backs in high school circles 
last year—Billy DeGraaf of Clifton 
and Richie Meade of South River 
(both New Jersey boys). Meade broke 
away for long runs in every frosh 
game, while DeGraaf ran the club 
from quarterback. Royce Flippin, third 
of last year’s New Jersey backfield 
triumvirate, scored 15 touchdowns in 
four games for Princeton’s frosh and 
passed for several others. 


Then there’s Sandy Lederman, a 


native of Santa Monica, Calif., who 
journeyed to the U. of Washington 
and tossed more td passes than Don 
Heinrich had as a freshman. Dick Le- 
Page of International Falls was listed 
at Minnesota; Dick Pavlat, Astoria, 
was a U. of Oregon freshman half- 
back, Homer Jenkins of Lajunta 
starred for the Colorado yearlings, 
and Hadley Hicks of Bisbee—a track 
and football selection— was the shin- 
ing light at Arizona. Billy Kane 
of Munhall, Western Pennsylvania’s 
“player of the year,” 
Penn 


Fullback John Peckham of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., decided to get his sheep- 
skin at Michigan, while Dave Rogers, 
Ohio’s player of the year from War- 
ren, is attending Indiana. Center Ken- 
neth Vargo from Martins Ferry stayed 
in his home state at Ohio State U., as 
did Harlan Wilson of Cherokee (Iowa 
State) and Jim Freeman of Iowa 
City (Iowa U.). Freeman, who’s faster 
than most backs, plays end or tackle. 
Earl Monlux (Everett) was a team- 
mate of Lederman’s at Washington. 

Some of our 1951 squad spent a 
year in prep school, Ray Michanczyk 
of Southington, Conn., and Ronald 
Latronica of Pittsburgh Westinghouse 
were at Staunton Military. Neil Hy- 
land of Far Rockaway, N. Y., starred 
at Mercersburg. 

We've been saving the name of Bob 
McKeiver of Evanston, IIl., for a spe- 
cial reason. Bob is one boy who might 
be hit by the new anti-platoon legis- 
lation. Only 5-feet-5 and 150 pounds, 
Bob, as a freshman at Northwest- 
ern, showed enough the past fall 
to have more than one nar Oa com- 
ment: “All American in his sopho- 
more year!” 


was at U. of 


FOR MAXIMUM SEATING | 
CAPACITY WITH 
MAXIMUM FLOOR SPACE 


Here is the ultimate in utility — maximum 
seating capacity in the space available yet when 


desired you have maximum floor space for other activi- _ 
ties. Bleachers extend outward when in use and “nest” back 
each other when not in use, folding to a minimum space. 
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Robbins Ironbound Continuous Strip 
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A Newcomer to the Hurdle Family. 
New Folding Hurdle 


2 Models — College, High School. 
Designed by a long-time coach to 
eliminate “Hurdle troubles.” 


Here’s a hurdle that: 
Folds Easily 
Handles Easily 
Carries Easily 
Adjusts Easily 
Transports Easily 


A space-time-temper-money Saver 


: 
} Ps 


Complete information upon request 
David L. Holmes 
Ath. Dept., Wayne University 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Why MOSINEE Bath-Towls are best! 


ECONOMICAL: Two Mosinee Bath-Towls cost less than mere 
laundering of cloth towels. No laundry bills. No storage problems. 
EFFICIENT: Highly absorbent. Fast, thorough drying. | 
SANITARY: Always a fresh, clean, personal towel for each stu- 
dent. Never reused; never collect germs or mildew. 
“SNITCH-PROOF:” No losses to turkish-towel “collectors.” 

Look them over . . . try them out... 

SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., 1112 W. Masen St., Green Bay, Wis. 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


MOSINEE | Towels 


OWLS + TRIM-TOWLS + TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS 1000 Bath-Towls: 18” x 40” 
te carton 


fi FOOTBALL CLOTHING 
Beat by Test 


NYLON KNIT PANTS and JERSEYS 


+ @ Shrink controlled © Matched color uniforms 
$ e Proven top performance 


$ Write for complete football catalog 
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Straddie Jumping 


(Continued from page 9) 


helped us and may also prove valu- 
able to other coaches and athletes. 


The Run (Approach) 

1. We use a minimum of six steps 
to the bar and a maximum of eight. 

2. Our emphasis is on even strides. 
Eliminate a hop or skip, as it is al- 
most impossible to be consistent at 
the take-off without even strides in 
the run. 

3. Use only one check mark and 
that at the start of the run, or at 
least six strides from the bar. A man 
thinking about hitting a check mark 
two or three strides from the bar 
usually doesn’t have time to concen- 
trate on the leap. 

4. Acceleration in the run is im- 
portant. We believe in accelerating 
about four strides from the bar. 

5. All stages of the run must be 
relaxed effort, and a great deal of 
time must be spent on developing a 
smooth relaxed approach. 


The Take-Off 

1. The foot plant often isn’t in 
line with the run as in the Western. 
It’s sometimes almost at a right 
angle to the bar. This is neccesary to 
compensate for the tendency to turn 
into the bar. The forward motion 
does not go over the side of the foot 
so much with this type of foot plant. 

2. We like sprint shoes for jump- 
ing, as it gives an inclined plane ef- 
fect. It lets the jumper’s heel drop 
lower than in a conventional jump- 
ing shoe with a heel. 

3. We disregard arm action at the 
take-off, but emphasize a hunching 
of the inside shoulder, to try to pre- 
vent the man from dropping off to 
the side of his foot. 

4. We prefer a semi-straight first 
leg kick for we feel a pendulum ac- 
tion of the leg (Steers, Wiesner) 
has an advantage. Bent lead legs 
(Albritton, Cruter) fit a particular 
style, of course, and we only wish 
we had a few men of this type. We 
no doubt would change our feeling 
on the lead leg. 

5. The kick should probably be 
along the bar rather than at the 
center. A kick at the far standard, 
for instance, tends to draw a man 
(who falls off at the take-off) up 
over his take-off foot where he 
should be. 

6. It’s impossible to tell a boy 
where to look at the take-off. He 
must keep his head up, however. He 
should never look at the spot of 
take-off. Boys with no confidence in 
their run and steps usually are the 
ones who look down at the take-off. 


‘ 
> Stores Easily 
1. tt Folds.—Bases snap back underneath, making 
it instantly a carrying parcel. No aggravating 
sticking out. As easy to handle asa folding 
2. Made of Steel — Cold-drawn-tough-made to 
3. it’s “Official” —Tested and approved by top 
AAU officials. Meets the rule demand for 8-pound 
4. Has Finger-Tip Height-Adjustment—a one hand 
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Form Over the Bar 


1. The second (or trailing) leg is is 
usually the most difficult member to 
handle in cross-bar clearance. We 
use a ground exercise to assist in 
back leg clearance. From a standing 
position, we drive the second leg 
straight back and turn the toe out- 
ward which is what we want to take 
place over the bar. 

2. The head plays an important 
part in second leg clearance. Turn- 
ing the head back to the direction 
from which the man ran at the same 
time the second leg action starts, 
helps trunk rotation and facilitates 
hip snap or roll. This, of course, 
assists in second leg and hip clear- 


3. The inside arm often causes 
trouble. Dave Albritton carried his 
behind his back; some extend it over 
the head. We like to keep it at the 
side. In any case, it should never be 
between the body and the bar. 

4. There are few problems with 
the outside arm, but we do feel it 
must not come across the body at 
the take-off, as it tends to turn a 
boy into the bar. It should, however, 
start down toward the pit immedi- 
ately after the jumper has attained 
his maximum height. 

There are naturally many, many 
details that we haven’t been able to 
cover here. On the other hand, boys 
cannot go far wrong if they develop 
a relaxed even run with some in- 
crease in speed during the last four 
strides; a take-off that keeps the 
weight over the foot; a lead leg that 
has some pendulum action to assist 
in the lift; and the incorporation of 
head and second foot rotation to 
assist in second leg clearance. 


New Books 


e Play Football Safely. By George E. 
Koontz. Pp. 47. New York: The Wil- 
liam-Frederick Press. $1. (A _ soft- 
covered book which clearly analyzes 
the fundamentals of the game; de- 
signed especially for the young play- 
er.) 


e Official National College Touch 
Football Rules Handbook. Produced 
by The College Physical Education 
Assn. Pp. 32. Chicago: The Athletic 
Institute. 50¢. (Complete code de- 
signed for physical education service 
classes and intramural programs.) 


@ Play Six-Man Football. By Ray O. 
Duncan, Pp. 23. MOlustrated—photos 
and diagrams. Chicago: The Athletic 
Institute. Free. (Offers rules, cost of 
game, 16 play diagrams, and other 
interesting materials. For this and 
preceding book, order from The Ath- 
letic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chi- 
cago 4, 


LOCKER BASKETS 
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TROPHIES|UNIFORM 
HANGERS 
Low priced, smartly 


: designed modern 
awards. Bases of genuine Ameri- 
can walnut hand-rubbed for true 
grain beauty. Authentic sport fig- 
ures sculptured from life. 

Write for free catalog 


STATE SPORTING GOODS CO. 


202 State Street Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Here’s the Biggest Supp 
in Years!...3 Sensational 


World’s lightest, most comfortable supporter. New all 
Nylon soft, flexible, knitted pouch! Nylon waist and 
leg bands inlaid with new heat-resistant “‘live’’ rubber 
threads. Launders better—drys quickly—lasts longer. 


Leather covered steel braces, reinforced 
inside and out. Fully elastic—no seams 
or welts—inlaid with new heat-resistant 
“live” rubber threads. Full 13” long. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


EWS 


New BIKE 


New Bike design now combines the 
highly desirable features of Bike’s 
famous soft, knitted pouch with the 
firm extra support of the full 6” waist- 
band. Inlaid with new, heat-resistant 
“live” rubber threads, 


Now more than ever—there’s ; 
a BIKE support for every Sport} 


sold only at sporting goods dealers 


a 
j 
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va 
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6, Illinois 


SENSIBLE 


Every coach and athletic director in the land today is trying to 
stretch his sports budget, to provide a better athletic program with 
shrinking dollars. 


> 


We at IVORY SYSTEM feel that we are helping, by providing 
the best reconditioning available anywhere. 


Scores of our competitors have failed, because they did not realize 
that second-rate work saves nothing in the long run, however low 
the price. | 

F or that reason, we have always kept the name IVORY SYSTEM 
synonymous with superior workmanship, because anything less 
would be an injustice to our customers and to ourselves. | 


mass 


A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
vor 


